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The Fourteenth Pittsburgh Salon 


DAVID RANKIN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC salon is unique 
among the exhibitions of photo- 
graphic art by reason of its close- 
ness to the person who visits it. 

<3} Paintings are beautiful and etchings 
are exquisite; but the admiration which the visitor 
displays for etchings and paintings is apt to 
contain more respect than affection. The 
average looker-on knows very well that the 
painter’s brush and the etcher’s tool are not 
for him. 

In an exhibition of photography it is not so. 
It is, indeed, a rare visitor who has no acquaint- 
ance with a camera. Usually it is easy to see 
how most of the prints might have started in a 
camera not unlike one’s own, to see what it was 
the maker did, and why he was _ successful. 
Many of the prints are nothing more than excel- 
lent snapshots. And so the beholder has a 
chance to participate in a display of pictorial 
photographs which is denied him elsewhere. 
That is why the photographic show is unique. 
And that is one reason why the public of Pitts- 
burgh visits its annual photographic salon so 
eagerly, in spite of having a more intimate 
acquaintance with the fine paintings of the world 
than most publics. 

This year was no exception. The fourteenth 
annual Pittsburgh Salon was staged in the gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute from March 19 to 
April 17. Once more a large number of prints 
by a representative group of pictorialists was 
selected by the jury. This year the jury num- 
bered five instead of the usual three, and con- 
sisted of Dooner of Philadelphia, Libby of Port- 
land, and Archer, Martin and Reiter of 
Pittsburgh. 

The show was about a fourth smaller than 
in the past few years. This was due in part 





to the limit of four prints instead of six from 
each contributor; but it was due no less to the 
rigorous standards of the jury. These men 
were no respecters of persons. The best con- 
crete evidence of their spirit was the number 
of famous names in the pile of rejected prints. 
The pictures accepted for hanging passed 
through two thoroughly critical viewings; and, 
since the majority vote was used, each print 
which finally appeared upon the walls had to 
please at least three jurymen. 

Watching them at work was an enlightening 
experience. They were an articulate crew, for 
they knew exactly what they wanted and what 
they didn’t want. And from the show which 
they chose, it was possible to learn a number 
of interesting things about pictorial photography. 

One got an inkling, for instance, about what 
people mean when they talk about print-quality. 
Not all the photographs which are suitable for 
such a show have this vague attribute, but a 
few have it. Horace Jackson’s three oil-prints 
from China had it, especially his ‘Sand Junk’’; 
and he got it in them easily, without apparent 
straining. Berssenbrugge got it in his transfer 
“Impression of Belgium’’, picturing a priest on 
his way to vespers. Perhaps print-quality can 
be defined as that which results in a print almost 
in monotone except at the peak of its interest, 
a print in which the middle tones subordinate 
the background and so lend quiet emphasis to 
the principal element of the picture. Richness 
too—the deep, transparent shadows—is a part 
of this same quality, as in Vanderpant’s “‘Colon- 
nades of Commerce’. But a print may be a 
beautiful thing without it. One of Leighton’s 
gums, “Shelf Windmill”, had no print-quality 
in this sense of the phrase; but was pleasing in 
a way of its own. 
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The student of mood and treatment could 
find whatever suited him at the moment. If he 
was tired and wished to escape from the noise 
and hum of workaday life, he could stand before 
Brinkler’s ‘Oriental Nocturne’, a blue gum 
apparently made in India; or before Aegerter’s 
“Giving Thanks’; in the quiet of Borrenber- 
gen’s bromoils; or in the presence of Echague’s 
two child-studies, ‘““Ternura” and ‘*Ydolillo’’. 
Keighley’s “‘Castle in the Rock” had the same 
restfulness, partly because of the massiveness 
and the distance in it. And Misonne’s prints 
are quiet enough for anyone. 

Or, in merrier mood, he could see Fred Archer 
playing with designs in glass, or Donald Wight 
Beck’s table-top ‘“‘Shore-Leave”’, in which the 
shadow of a ship model was cast as the point 
of departure and an awkward little sailor-doll 
as the comedian. Designs on water were in 
abundance, as in Kenneth Dudley Smith’s ““Hard 
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Pulling” and Shimojima’s “Upon the Pond”. 
Mettee’s ‘Steel’? was also in this mood, and 
Cremer’s “Breaking Wave’’, a nude-study filled 
with motion. Zieg’s ‘‘Caldron’’, boiling in the 
rocks, showed how active a stew can be made of 
wind and wave. 

And if the student was not especially con- 
cerned about the purity of his moods, he could 
mix them, as in “Old Shoes”, a dim bromoil by 
Sarra, made apparently on a bet that he could 
make a satisfactory picture out of an unpromising 
subject. Here we giggle at the very restfulness 
and comfort of them. And so also with Uyeda’s 
“Oil-Ditch”. This is nothing but a trench full 
of coin-like blobs caught in a pleasing arrange- 
ment, so that we take delight in sluggish muck. 
McPhail’s ‘‘Marginal Notes’, a quiet lake at 
evening with quavers and semi-quavers of reeds 
waving in the foreground, is something of the 
So also is his “Phantasy”, a tiny 
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same sort. 
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figure recumbent under a monstrous mushroom. 
McPhail must be the Barrie of photography. 

One learned also the things that can be done 
with high and low key. “The Baby”, by Miss 
Seymour, was so high a white that one squinted 
to see whether the mount contained anything 
but a blank sheet. And Schaefer’s “Switchyard”’ 
was at the other end of the scale. With the 
exception of a scene in “Ben Hur’, where the 
two leprous women, wholly covered with black 
‘apes, are photographed against a black cave, 
“Switchyard”’ is one of the darkest pictures we 
remember. Curiously enough, the local group 
in Pittsburgh does not run to low-keyed work, 
perhaps because they get enough of it in their 
daily lives. Baker’s “Barn” was moderately 
low, and very pleasant, too, as barns are in the 
dusk. Petrocelli’s “Big Open Spaces” and Van 
Oosting’s ‘Gorge of the Mukuntuweap”’ showed 
the value of keying distance pictures high. 
Collinge’s “The Sculptor, Muller’ was low in 
tone, and showed a strong, skull-like face, well- 
molded as all photographs of sculptors should 
be, against a darkish ground. Sarra’s portrait 
of himself was also low. 

Among the portraits, the outstanding ones 
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were Hutchinson's outdoor portraits of Russians, 
Fiedler’s “Richard Mueller,” apparently a sur- 
geon, and Vogelsang’s portrait of George Ahl, a 
composer. It is a curious and probably signifi- 
cant observation that most of the portraits 
exhibited were of people whose lives are bound 
up with the arts or with professional careers 
rather than with commercial or industrial pur- 
suits. There was a sculptor by Collinge, a 
dancer and a surgeon by Fie'dler, an actress by 
Genthe, actors and painters by Hutchinson, a 
photographer (Garo in costume) by Jordan, 
Kales ‘““Myrma Loy”, a photographer (himself) 
by Sarra, actors by Miss Sipprell, an actress and 
a composer by Vogelsang of Pomerania. Per- 
haps one may also include in this category “The 
Hobo” by Nancy Ford Cones. Why are there 
no bankers in this group? Why are there no 
executives? It may be that the professional 
people are more eager to have themselves photo- 
graphed; or perhaps it is because they are more 
interesting. You can take your choice. It is 
largely a question of your own occupation. 

No one who visited the exhibition could help 
noticing the strong representation of the Japanese 
workers. Once more their efforts ran chiefly to 
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pattern studies, for this is the type of thing they 
do best. There was one noteworthy exception 
of the type of romantic landscapes in Kono’s 
*‘Cloud-Isles”’, a picture made from above the 
clouds looking down on an irregular mountain 
ridge. Like the great master of Japanese prints 
Hiroshige, who lived several hundred years ago, 
Kono showed the peaks as black without violat- 
ing the sense one has of mountains. 

Three Japanese workers showed prints which 
featured the common dory. Saito’s “A Boat” 
was cleverly designed, showing the white edge 
of a receding wave diagonally across the print, 
with the boatman about to step ashore. 
Shindo’s “The Lone Boat’ was beached and 
prevented by a gracefully curving chain from 
floating away on the tide. Homma, whose 
title was the same as Shindo’s, showed an oars- 
man pulling hard, the wake of his boat and the 
swing of the oars showing in swooping curves 
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at the bottom of the print; and a tiny duck, 
swimming out of the picture in haste, added a 
vital touch that either made the picture or 
destroyed it, according to the beholder’s notion. 

One may say of the Japanese that they tend 
to copy each other’s style; or one may say more 
graciously that their work contains a distinct 
national esthetic. Whether one likes it or 
not, one must admit that the only really original 
pictures in the show, the only fresh additions to 
the subject-matter of photography, were dis- 
covered by two Japanese. One was Uyeda’s 
“Oil-Ditch”. The other was Furuya’s ““Melody”’. 
This print is a cross between a cross-word puzzle 
and a photograph, and in spite of that it is 
nevertheless a fine and pleasant thing. Someone 
said that Furuya missed his title, that he should 
have called it “The Sampler” 
aptness in that title. ‘“‘Melody” one doesn’t 
quite understand. 


; and there is some 


These are some of the impressions of an 
interested spectator as he walked around the 
show. There were others, One could 
write a short piece with a Chestertonian title: 
“The Amazing Versatility of Mr. Bonwit”. 
Indeed, with a high-key of Pittsburgh’s cathe- 
dral, an industrial view of Pittsburgh’s smoke 
and steel, a charming figure-study, and a lot 
of Baltimore ash cans,—surely he is entitled to 
honorable mention in this respect. One 
dered why Uyeda’s “‘Oil-Ditch’” seemed to be 
sliding off to the right until one bisected the 
reflection of the oil-well. After Sarra traveled 
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from Detroit to see the show, so that one could 
compare his face with his own conception of it, 
one wondered how so animated a person could 
get so peaceful an impression of himself. And 
one speculated about the size of the press with 
which Vogelsang makes those tremendous trans- 
fers. But these are unimportant things. 

The important thing was that the show came 
off, and that if the Pittsburgh group is to believe 
what was said by people who ought to know, it 
was one more advance over anything they had 
promoted before. The practical and educational 
value of the salon is now established. 


Introduction to Study and Composition 


Cc. E. PALMER 


ULES are made from pictures, not 
pictures from rules.—Str JosHua 
REYNOLDs. 

There comes a point in the career 
of every camera-enthusiast when he 
begins to ask “Why? How? and Wherefore?” 
or else after exhausting the possibilities of all 
the babies, belles, and puppies in the neighbor- 
hood, he lays the instrument aside to accumu- 
late dust forever, and proceeds to devote himself 
to the next fad appropriate to his progressive 
stages of development. And if he does not do 
so, he commences to speculate upon the how of 





picture-making. He wonders how a Forman 
Hanna or a John Whitehead does his “stuff”, 
and unless possessed of some artistic train- 


ing, it all assumes the complexity of a very 
formidable maze. After all, the mere fact that 
the question is asked indicates an innate ability 
and craving to make real pictures; and with 
such predisposition in his favor, the beginner 
need not find the path to results so very difficult 
as he may at first have imagined. 

The making of pictures by whatever medium, 
brush, pencil or camera, is to be resolved into 
three distinct phases: technique, study, and 
composition. As for the first, one must acquire 
familiarity and facility in the use of the tools 
of the selected medium before aspiring to any 
great advance. However, the born artist will 
often absorb technique almost unconsciously. 
We shall assume our budding pictorialist to be 
quite proficient in the use of his camera and 
devote our attempt at instruction to the two 
latter phases. It will be assumed that our be- 
ginner, once sensing the effect or mood desired, 
possesses enough command of the camera to go 
after the idea and bring it home. 


The study of a pictorial possibility lies in the 
ability to appreciate the appropriate moment 
giving the lighting and atmosphere which will 
most successfully convey the artist’s intentions. 
To be sure, many claim that a certain rendition 
suits themselves and is therefore sufficient. 
As far as personal appreciation goes, that 
assumption may be correct; but it never will 
pass a picture through the and 
interested criticism of the world at large which 
does not associate with it the same sentimental 
regard as may be in the mind of the photo- 
grapher. <A child thumping upon a tin pan with 
a wooden spoon is making beautiful music in his 
own limited appreciation; but the neighborhood 
is not so apt to take the same view of the racket. 
The photographer who merely shoots yards 
and yards of film with the fond hope of striking 
a picture that will pass muster is thumping upon 
a tin pan. He may hit something, sometime; 
but he will never be the wiser; and, if he fails 
to base his efforts upon orderly study, the 
are he will limit himself to 
duplicates of that one success and become not 
an artist but a crank, or eventually discontinue 
all effort in sheer discouragement. 

Training the mind to sense pictorial pos- 
sibilities is the first requisite to artistic success. 
A novitiate who has the pleasure of watching 
an artist “‘on the hunt” is apt to be astounded 
at the ease with which subjects are plucked 
from the most casual surroundings. When 
questioned, the artist has merely to observe 
as did Benjamin West to the lady who inquired, 
“But Mr. West, with what do you mix your 
colors to get such .beautiful shades?” ‘With 
brains, madam, brains!’ So we must know how 
to study in order to mix brains with our results; 
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and once knowing why we have done a thing 
in a certain way and being certain of its truth 
to nature and the chosen mood, we can be as 
confident as another great artist who was con- 
fronted by the observation of a person watching 
over his shoulder, ““But I don’t see it like that!” 
“No,” he replied, “but don’t you wish you 
could!” 

This last anecdote reveals the most striking 


personal equation that the beginner will 
encounter as it lies within himself. He will soon 
discover that he can’t ‘“‘see straight”. Most 


people are offended at any such remark; but it 
is true nevertheless. Much of the unfavorable 
criticism directed at painters is based upon the 
fact that those viewing the finished picture 
are perhaps incapable of seeing as fully and 
accurately as did the artist. So we must first 
study to “‘see straight”’. 

The Japanese claim, and prove it in their 
instruction of the young, that anyone who can 
write should be able to draw passably well. 
The ability to draw is merely the ability to 
see correctly through a trained eye. That the 
untrained eye is helpless before nature is very 
well proved by the attempt of an untrained 
person to draw or paint. However, like standing 
the egg on end, it is easy enough once you are 
“in the know”; and merely because the camera 
automatically cares for the actual draftsmanship 
is no argument that the photographer can suc- 
ceed with a visual sense one wit less keen than 
the painter’s. If such evasion is practised, the 
camerist can lay absolutely no claim to real 
artistic ability. 

The basis of all pictorial study lies in a keen 
perception and pleasure in observing nature in its 
many aspects. This precept alone is quite 
sufficient to successful study; but the beginner 
requires a few pointers to enter the door con- 
fidently. As the making of any picture is an 
attempt at conveying to the eye the play of 
light upon surfaces, we must devote a major 
part of our observation to the effects of light 
under given conditions in order to know when 
the shutter may best be opened and to judge the 
veracity of the result. Study of lightings helps, 
perhaps more than any other factor, to acquire 
the ability to perceive what rendition will be 
obtained on the finished negative. It must be 
early learned that what may register so pleasingly 
in color on the groundglass or finder may be 
quite another story in the negative. 

The subject must be reduced to monochrome 
and then the comparative values of all the 
lightings become most evident. Even the 
painter with his colors must first learn to per- 
these values—tone-values, as they are 
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known. By keeping these in accurate relation 
one to another, truthful depiction is obtained. 

Although it must be kept constantly in mind 
that proper balance of values from deepest 
shadow to highest light must eventually be a 
matter of feeling dependent upon the developing 
artistic instinct, it is of great assistance to reduce 
this phase of study to a matter of comparative 
numerals. 

It may be assumed that the tones in nature 
are based on a scale of 1000. With 0 as the 
numeral representing nature’s highest light and 
1000 representing the deepest shadow, the per- 
fect median or halftone will be represented by 
the figure 500, and the varying intermediate 
tones corresponding to other figures along the 
scale. Our camera has marked limitations and 
is able to register, let us assume, but one hundred 
degrees of nature’s more extended scale. So, we 
must assume for purposes of photographic 
rendition, that the scale will be half-way between 
0 and 1000, or, let us say, between 450 and 550. 
So it will be seen that there must be far less 
contrast between the extremes of the photo- 
graph and those of the subject itself. So if we 
attempt to render a subject with particular 
reference to the various features as they appear 
in nature, we are sure to obtain a_ very 
unbalanced result; therefore, we must learn to 
see the balance of the subject as a whole. 

By following this simple method of tone-study 
we soon learn that subjects vary all the way from 
the full gamut of 450 to 550 down to very close 
values of perhaps only ten degrees of com- 
parison. Undoubtedly the most charming 
effects will be found to reside in a rather limited 
scale of tone-values. 

After we have become observant and critical 
of tone-values, we are prepared to appreciate 
the importance of silhouettes or the line of 
contrast where darker, heavier tones stand out 
against lighter portions. Critical appreciation 
of this feature is essential to character and 
beauty. The successful rendition of silhouettes 
resides in their simplicity and sense of largeness. 
Broad, sweeping edges for strength, delicately 
broken lines for mystery, and the manner in 
which one edge carries the eye on to the next 
and so controls its passage over the picture-area 
are the principal points for the beginner to 
observe. With close attention to this phase, 
the patient student obtains a sense of style to 
accompany the balance obtained in a study of 
tone-values. 

With perception sharpened by a close and 
reverent study of nature as expressed in values 
and silhouettes, the next point is to acquire the 
ability to seize the desired effect. This phase 
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of study may be generalised into three features: 

1st. The study of the subject as a whole with a 
view to rendering the effect of a fleeting moment. 

2d. In its entirety; but with more stress 
upon each component part with a view to more 
detailed appreciation, yet, without too much 
stress upon any given point which might tend to 
disrupt the unity of the effect. 

3d. With a studied attempt at directing the 
attention to a feature and causing everything 
else to emphasise and support that one feature. 

A careful study of any good handbook rep- 
resentative of the premier artists of the world, 
or resort to an art museum, are the best methods 
of studying these three points. However, the 
beginner who would rather stick to photo- 
graphic illustration to achieve rounded apprecia- 
tion of these three methods of rendition will find 
ample demonstration in the works of the fore- 
most pictorialists. 

It will be noted that John Whitehead’s work 
illustrates the first method. The values will be 
found ever correct and the portrayal of a fleeting 
moment marvelously attained. 

The works of Leonard Missione, the Belgian, 
will be found beautiful examples of the second 
method. What a vast amount of detail is 
handled; what an invitation to study every 
feature; and yet what a harmonious balance in 
the entire picture when viewed as a whole are 
to be observed in those wonderful prints. 

As for the third method, no better exponent 
can be found than Forman Hanna, virile illustra- 
tor of the great Southwest. After noting the 
strong accent of his galloping Indian ponies 


against desert-sands or the towering shadows of 
arid rocks, there can be no doubt of the effective- 
ness of this type of rendition. 

The foregoing are the essentials of pictorial 
study; and we are confident that the ambitious 
beginner by careful observation along the lines 
of such analyses will develop a_ philosophy 
individual to himself and based upon the truths 
of nature that will soon cause his work to assume 
increasing merit. And he will also rapidly sense 
the feeling that the subject is as absolutely essen- 
tial to making a successful photograph as to the 
conducting of a symphony. He will be 
covering photography as an art rather than 
an exact science based upon so many ounces of 
this or that, and a realisation that it is the “man 
behind the gun”’ that counts. 
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Part II 


Not that composition is secondary to apprecia- 
tion; but that study must be followed before we 
have anything to compose, is the sole reason 
for making this the second period of instruction 
in this article. 

Composition will be, perhaps, more readily 
grasped than the subtleties of study as it rests 
upon a more mechanical basis. In fact, it may 
be defined as the mechanics of picture-making 
in the abstract technique, of course, 
being the concrete phase of pictorial mechanics. 

In the snapshot-stage the beginner has the 
blissful confidence to dismiss composition into the 
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limbo of useless isms and ologies by putting the 
baby and the cat squarely in the center of 
the picture-space, all nicely framed for the world 
to admire; but somehow the more artistic friend 
has the discouraging lack of appreciation to 
merely observe “‘very cute baby” in lieu of the 
ecstatic spasm of rapture so fondly expected. 
Nor does the readily legible sign a half mile 
down the railroad-track cause him to even 
appreciate the meticulous care with which the 
horizon-line so cleverly crosses the sky not a 
millimeter below or above the mathematical 
center of the finder. We are apt to think him 
not so much of a photographer after all, as we 
remember the painstaking care with which we 
adjusted the camera or waited for the traffic to 
move on that we might release the shutter. 

However, ‘‘there’s a reason’’,and the ambitious 
beginner soon senses that the whole regiment, 
including the colonel, cannot be out of step. 
He discovers the laws of composition and hops 
onto the other foot with a rueful but pleasant 
smile. 

As study can be described as the division of 
the picture-space into the most pleasing and 
appropriate balance of light and shadow, so 
pictorial composition may be defined as_ the 
dividing of a given space into the most pleasing 
and appropriate proportions. It is the founda- 
tion upon which all good pictures are built. 

The first essential in composition is the facility 
for noting the great limiting lines ever present 
in nature. By doing so, we discover that we 
are no longer content with petty confinement in 
our subjects and gain the ability to see things 
largely whereby we acquire distinctive character. 

Despite whatever detail may be present, we 
find all nature to be bounded by great lines of 
limitation. Horizons are limited to series of 
straight lines to which their broken points 
extend. (See Diagram A.) 

Trees and other nearby objects will be found 
likewise to be bounded by lines to which their 
outmost edges extend. (See Diagram B.) 

Once we cultivate the habit of seeking these 
large limitations, we are in a fair way to grasp 
the more intricate features of composition and 
to appreciate the factors ensuring successful 
balance. 

Sweeping lines suggesting length and breadth, 
although perhaps not much extended in them- 
selves, are to be always preferred. Most artists 
contend that these long lines are absolutely 
essential. Adrian Stokes, the eminent English 
artist, taught his pupils that the attainment of 
style could not be realised without them and 
illustrated that a line crossed by another | 
is a negation and means nothing: 


That parallel lines do not excite the imagin- 
ation: 








Lines slightly approaching do arouse interest, as 
somewhere they are bound to meet: 


* 








Low flattened curves have much of the same 


quality of suggestion: 





but short curves are rather poor in expression: 


and he believed that the only illustration of 
these latter in nature that resulted grand and 
impressive is to be found in the cumulus cloud. 

This authority also observed that “horizontal 
lines, whether of cloud, water or land are apt 
to convey feelings of tranquillity and repose. 
The sadness that sometimes seems to pervade a 
vast seashore may, possibly, be due chiefly to 
their presence. Jagged and sharply contrasted 
lines, on the contrary, are suggestive of wildness 
and storm.” 

The architects and sculptors of ancient Greece 
established a rule or proposition known as the 
“Golden Cut” which may be called the geometry 
of art and which is the basis of all artistic arrange- 
ment to this day. Although many who would be 
“ultra-ultra’”’ attempt to be original enough 
to defy it, their successes are more startling than 
acceptable to refined tastes which are apt to 
insist that two and two are four and not six. 

This rule is to the effect that if a line AC is 
cut at B so that AB is to BC as BC is to the 
whole AC, the proportion thus formed, seems, 
for some unknown reason, almost to suggest 
beauty. The figures 5, 8, 13 represent these 
proportions. 


A B C 





An instrument consisting of a pair of com- 
passes has been perfected for ready application 
of the formula of the ““Golden Cut” and is in use 
in most art-schools. The compasses are so 
arranged as to give three points that never vary 
in proportion from one another (see Diagram C); 
so that when points A and C are placed at 
ends of a line which is required to be divided 
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according to the accepted rule, the point B 
will indicate the desired point of division. 

This division seems to be desired in every 
picture and any deviation is immediately felt, 
though it may not be immediately evident. 

If a picture-area is divided either horizontally 
or perpendicularly in the same proportions alike, 
pleasing effect is obtained. (See Diagram D.) 

These proportions occur constantly in nature. 
In the human figure they may be noted in the 
bones of a well-formed finger; in the placement 
of the eye in the head as between the top of the 
forehead and bottom of the chin; the position 
of the mouth between nostril and bottom of chin 
and in many other examples that the student 
will be pleased to discover for himself. 

In most works of art this cut usually coincides 
with important points in the composition. It 
may be a leading line for the eye, a highlight, 
a shadow, or the principal point in the main 
design. Somewhere, somehow, the cut is usually 
detected. 

By crossing lines made through the picture- 
area according to the above formula, we also 
get a main focal point that is bound to be 
pleasing and should be considered in location 
of the center of interest, whether it be upper 
or lower, left or right. 

In any event, care should be taken that no 
main lines or silhouettes divide the picture-area 
into equal portions. The proportions of the 
“Golden Cut” should be always borne in mind 
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and although we may not find it desirable to place 
our features in strict accordance therewith, we 
will find matters greatly simplified if we arrange 
the main points in some relation to these accepted 
proportions. 

The style and character of a composition, 
and, therefore, the impression it will convey, are 
dependent upon the types of predominating 
lines. As previously suggested, long parallel 
lines are expressive of repose and sadness, and 
jagged or opposing lines are suggestive of con- 
flict and storm. Lines may be termed as being 
either dynamic or static. Vertical upspring- 
ing, aggressive lines are said to be dynamic as, 
when featured in a composition, they suggest 
power and change; and horizontal, or gradually 
approaching lines are more suggestive of repose 
and order. By heeding the character of lines 
predominating in the subject, we are in a fair 
way to exercise great control over the final 
effect. Should the subject be too dynamic for 
the mood desired, we may await a time when a 
change of lighting or a cloud-combination will 
offer a radical change; or perhaps by bringing 
ourselves to discover some other angle, we may 
achieve the desired result. 

After practicing these points of observation, 
the student no longer has difficulty in appre- 
ciating that all good composition is based on 
methods of careful thought and arrangement 
in harmony with the motive and not at all upon 
chance as he may at first have supposed. Suc- 
cessful composition ‘is attained when all the 
arranged masses convey a pleasing conviction 
that the picture-area has been filled in the most 
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agreeable manner; that the size and position of 
the light and dark masses is the most effective; 
that the direction and force of the lines of interest 
are most proper and graceful; and that the 
placement of accents has been correctly and 
tastefully effected. 

However, after all is said and done, there are 
bound to occur some subjects which in a flash of 
inspiration will suggest their own arrangement. 
Yet, without an appreciation of the points of 
study and composition, the photographer will 
not be prepared to make the most of them or 
perhaps even perceive them; and at best these 
subjects are sure to be very rarely encountered. 

After the foregoing pointers have been noted, 
the ambitious beginner will be undoubtedly 
proceeding with some increasing measure of 
confidence and a legitimate expectancy of some 
fair measure of results. However, as_ these 
pointers may be more or less common to picture- 
making by any medium, it may not be amiss to 
risk the possibilities of some repetition by review- 
ing the problems of study and composition as 
directly bearing upon the use of the camera 
only. 

As the athlete often “‘goes stale’ from over- 
training, so the novitiate in photography may 
spend undue time in achieving results by too 
enthusiastic and promiscuous practice. The pic- 
ture must be fully worked out in the mind and 
not arrived at by a too ready “‘trigger-finger’’. 
When the photographer has reached the stage 
where the shutter is not opened without good 
and sufficient reason, he has, indeed, advanced. 
The beginner must resolve to work upon a 
quality-basis and not one of quantity production. 
It is far more profitable to spend an entire day 
*‘on the hunt” without a single exposure than to 
return to the darkroom with a bag filled with 
plate or film of mediocre value. Practice of a 
rigid discrimination will do more than any other 
single mental trait toward ensurance of artistic 
success. When in doubt, do not shoot; but 
count ten and think it over. 

At the risk of invading the technical from 
which we intend to abstain in this article, we 
will observe that the use of the tripod, whether 
actually required by the exposure or not, will 
have the psychological effect of causing the 
photographer to make sure the subject is worth 
the trouble of setting up. Also the wire-frame 
finder with which most modern small cameras 
are fitted, is a boon to careful composition. One 
of these can be easily made and attached to the 
camera, or failing this, a light metal or wooden 
frame of the same size opening as the camera- 
field and used as a finder when held from the eye 
at a distance equal to the focal length, will 


answer just as well. The latter affords a very 
ready means of studying the subject without 
the necessity of constantly referring to the 
camera-finder. After some practice, the photo- 
grapher will acquire enough skill to resort to the 
painter’s method of using the cupped hand as a 
studying-screen. The photographer must also 
train himself to an appreciation of the limitations 
of his medium. This is no reflection upon the 
camera, as every medium has peculiar limita- 
tions. The camera can do many things impos- 
sible to the brush or pencil and vice versa. The 
principal limitations of the camera have to do 
with color and perspective. 

A complete understanding of the inability 
of the camera to render color must be early 
acquired. Although the tonal values of color 
xan be rendered by proper use of color-screens, 
we must learn to see the subject in monochrome 
and utterly deprived of the fascination of varied 
color. By so doing, we avoid being deceived 
into attempting subjects depending upon color 
alone for their charm, and hence beyond the 
‘apacity of photography. 

Some acquaintance must be made of the laws 
of perspective, as the camera must be handled 
with respect in relation to them, or many weird 
results are apt to occur. Owing to technical 
laws which the photographer will learn in a 
brief study of lenses, the camera cannot always 
represent a subject, especially the foreground, 
as it may appear, to the eye. The rapid reces- 
sion of lines when registered through a lens 
tends to exaggerate the size and perspective of 
nearby objects. A little study of this feature 
will soon enable one to overcome possible dangers 
of the sort. Most lenses are apt to allow the 
inclusion of too wide a field; but this can be 
overcome by use of lenses of generous focal 
length or by screening out by enlarging. A 
lens of at least moderate focal length will be 
preferred. Such lenses, of course, cut down 
the amount of foreground and narrow the view- 
angle, with the result that distant objects are 
not thrown out of proportion. It will be of ad- 
vantage to the pictorial photographer to give the 
subject of photographic lenses no little attention. 

One more pointer and we are done: Although 
acquirement of the habit of careful and dis- 
criminating study should render its mention 
superfluous, we should like to emphasise the 
necessity for avoiding repetition of lines. 
Although some few subjects may allow, yet 
the repetition of prominent lines should be 
generally and studiously avoided, as the value 
of the composition is bound to be weakened 
thereby and the meaning of the picture becomes 
confused. 
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ORL RINOWING that most readers are not 
2) interested in the scientific and tech- 
nical data of aérial photography, 
at the suggestion of Mr. A. H. 
Beardsley, the Editor of this splen- 
did photographic magazine, I will attempt to ex- 
plain my personal experiences in making aérial 
photographs in as unscientific a way as possible. 

Although I had made several flights while 
stationed at Mineola and Camp Upton during 
the World War, I, at that time, was not inter- 
ested in photography, much to my regret now. 
However, in later years, becoming interested, I 
purchased a Kodak and then a 4x5 Series B 
Revolving Back Graflex, equipped with a 71- 
inch F/4.5 Kodak anastigmat lens. 

When the airport at East Boston was dedi- 
cated with befitting ceremonies, I and my Graflex 
were on hand to obtain prints of interest to my- 
self and to my friends of the Roslindale Camera 
Club. The U. S. Mail Plane and Navy Plane 
were photographed on this memorable occasion. 
While these prints, and several others, were on 


display in the window of the Robey-French Com- 
pany of Boston, I made the acquaintance of 
Lieutenant Halsey Bazley, who admired them 
and wanted copies for his private collection. 

Although he was a Reserve officer, U.S. Army, 
Lieutenant Bazley had a plane of his own—I for- 
get what type; but it surely was a large one, as 
it accommodated four passengers comfortably. 
The Lieutenant was also an enthusiastic pho- 
tographer and suggested a flight at some future 
date. 

The day arrived, clear and warm, and I was on 
hand with a Graflex and a Ciné Kodak. Before 
leaving old Mother Earth I focused the camera 
on infinity and removed the lens-shield, or flap, 
on the Graflex. The plate-magazine was filled 
with Double-Coated Orthonon plates, and I also 
had a Graflex roll-holder with a six-exposure roll 
of film, sixteen shots in all, plus a 100-foot reel of 
film in the Ciné Kodak. 

As the plane was behaving splendidly, and the 
Lieutenant evidently was feeling the same way, 
we remained in the air over an hour, flying 
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around the surrounding country. As I wanted 
pictures of interest, I waited for the return over 
the City of Boston; then, made the following 
pictures: 

The one of the Custom House Tower was 
made at an altitude of 1,500 feet, 1/250 of a 
second, stop F/8 on a D. C. Ortho plate. 

Faneuil Hall, sometimes called the “Cradle of 
Liberty”, we made at 700 feet, 1/350 of a second, 
stop F/5.6, on a D. C. Ortho plate. 

The view of Boston, showing the State House, 
was made at 2,000 feet, 1/250 seconds, F/8, 


tory to landing; 500 feet, 1/250 of a second, 
F/4.5. Note hangars and several planes on the 
field. 

Later I made the acquaintance of Major C. H. 
Woolley, Commander of the 26th Division Air 
Corps, and Lieutenant J. S. Dexter, C. O. 101st 
Photo Section, both intrepid aviators. I also 
had the pleasure of flying with Lieutenant Dexter 
in a D-H. and a J. N. S. I., commonly called 
“Jenney”’. 

The shot of the Park Square District was made 
at 1,000 feet using a Gevaert Sensima plate, 





BOSTON 


CUSTOM HOUSE TOWER, 


Graflex roll-film. Note the peculiar roof-forma- 
tion, due to the narrow and crooked streets, for 
which Boston is noted. 

In making these shots the hood on the camera 
remained closed. I sighted along the top of the 
camera, although a direct view-finder could be 
used advantageously. 

The first view of the airport was made at 
1,500 feet, 1/250 of a second, F/4.5. It was 
coming along toward dusk, therefore I used the 
larger lens-opening. 

The second view, showing the landing-field, was 
made as the pilot was circling around, prepara- 
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stop at F/4.5. This was made on a cloudy day. 

The water-front was made at about 500 feet, 
1/350 of a second, F/4.5, D. C. Ortho plate, on a 
cloudy day. 

Both of the shots just mentioned are remark- 
able, due to the fact that it is compulsory for 
anyone flying in a Government plane to have a 
parachute strapped tohis back. Andsittingin the 
confined space of a “Jenney”’, strapped in, with a 
control-stick flopping around, as the pilot guided 
the plane through spate, it was necessary to hold 
the camera over the side of the plane and shoot; 
whereas, in Lieutenant Bazley’s plane, mentioned 
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above, I unbuckled the life-belt, knelt on the seat 
and shot over the side of the plane unhampered. 

I use and recommend the D. C. Ortho plate on 
account of its great latitude in exposure. No 
filter was used, although no doubt better ex- 
posures could be made using a Panchromatic 
emulsion and a filter. 

A Graflex is not an absolute necessity for good 
aérial photographs. I have obtained excellent 
shots using a 8A Kodak with an F/6.3 lens at 
1/100 of a second, with the lens wide open. All 
that is necessary is for the exposures to be quick 
enough to stop vibration of the plane; and if you 


his experiences in aérial photography because he 
has presented the subject from the point of view 
of the average amateur photographer and pic- 
torialist. Although it must be admitted that 
superior results can be obtained with a modern 
aérial camera, especially designed for the work, 
Mr. Dockray has presented convincing evidence 
that excellent pictures may be obtained with the 
equipment which most amateur photographers 
already have. During the summer-season there 
are many good opportunities to make flights in 
commercial planes which are now found in in- 
numbers at and 


creasing recreation-centers 
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are using a Kodak or any camera having an ex- 
posed bellows it will be necessary to protect the 
bellows by using a cone made out of a stiff ma- 
terial—cardboard will do nicely. This is neces- 
sary on account of the terrific wind-pressure 
encountered while flying. 

To anyone seriously considering entering this 
fascinating branch of photography, I would sug- 
gest that they write to the Folmer Graflex Cor- 
poration, of Rochester, N.Y., asking for a copy 
of their latest catalog illustrating and describing 
the Folmer Aérial Cameras, models A-1 and K-35. 

[We are glad to have Mr. Dockray tell us about 
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vacation-resorts. For the amateur photographer 
or the pictorialist who is seeking new material 
and for a good stimulant for a jaded pictorial 
appetite, we know that aérial photography will 
re-awaken all the enthusiasm which was his the 
day he bought his first camera. Mr. Dockray 
is a member of the Roslindale Photo Clan and a 
member of the staff of the Eastman Kodak 
Stores, Inc. (Robey-French Company), 38 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. He has very 
kindly offered to supply any information or 
assistance to any of our readers who will com- 
municate with him. We hope that through such 
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pioneering as Mr. Dockray has done and is doing, 
many readers will be encouraged to take flights 
this summer and see for themselves that aérial 
photography in a reliable plane, with a good 
pilot and in clear wcather, is no more hazardous 
than riding in a motor-car_ through traffic- 
congestion or at the mercy of reckless and 
drunken drivers on our highways. In fact, the 
percentage of accidents to planes which are used 
for straight flying is very low. Most of the 
accidents heralded in the daily press are due to 
attempts to break records or to do stunts and 
exhibition-work. The Editor has made several 
flights himself and can vouch for Mr. Dockray’s 
statements, and joins him in assuring our readers 
that in aérial photography there is literally a new 
pictorial world to conquer. 

Although flying over cities and towns is very 
interesting and will vieid some unusual pictures, 
yet, from the point of view of the photographic 
pictorialist there is more truly artistic material 
to be found along the seacoast, in the lake-and- 
mountain regions and up or down large rivers. 
In most cases it is possible to engage a com- 
mercial plane whose pilot will willingly make 
any reasonable flight to localities which offer 
pictorial material. However, to save time and 
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money, it is well to plan such a flight with great 
care and to have a clear understanding with the 
pilot before the plane leaves the ground. Up in 
the air, there is little opportunity to talk things 
over. And if there were, every moment so con- 
sumed would add to the cost of the flight. The 
Editor's experience in military photography, 
comparatively limited as it was, convinced him 
that much of the success of an aérial photograph 
lies in a complete understanding between the 
pilot and the photographer. Furthermore, every 
pilot is not fitted by training or experience to 
make a flight for photographic work. The U.S. 
Air Corps consider a good pilot so important 
that they train men especially as photographic 
pilots. Steady, accurate flying is the rule for 
atrial photography; and due attention must be 
paid to altitude and slowing down the motor 
during the moment of exposure. Then, 
the matter of proper lighting and point of view 
is of importance to the pilot so that he can bring 
the plane into the best possible position for the 
picture. Hence, to make a photographic flight 
worthwhile, it is well to talk things over with 
the pilot and to make sure that he understands 
the requirements and thus may give the photo- 
grapher the best possible co-operation.—Enprror. | 
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Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter I—Photography and Youth 


WH OTOGRAPHIC instruction is 
needed, and needed very much in 
M| our schools and colleges. It fur- 
* nishes something that is vital in 
ee life, and the time has come when 
educators will recognise that nothing can 
atone for its absence in the educational system. 
Everything seems to indicate that not far in the 
future the following conditions will exist in centers 
of learning everywhere: (1) The motion-picture, 
supplemented by “‘stills’” will become a major 
part of the educational program; (2) Photo- 
graphic instruction will become an integral part 
of the course of studies. Bollman in his ‘*Motion 
Pictures for Community Needs” writes: ‘Ten 
thousand schools, churches and similar com- 
munity institutions have motion-picture pro- 
jectors today, and tomorrow will see another ten 
thousand in use. . . .” 

Mary Fenton Roberts, Editor of Arts and 
Decoration states: “I believe that education 
would be greatly simplified if in our schools and 
colleges shorthand was taught along with pho- 
tograpby and dancing. . . . I believe that the 
camera should become a fundamental in our 
lives. I believe also that it will, not only educa- 
tionally, but for joy and pleasure, to jog our 
memories when we are older, just as music today 
can do that, and as many books of poems can 
do it.” 

Many educators and men of affairs are advo- 
cating the universal use of the motion-picture in 
education in the belief that through its use most 
of the school-subjects can be taught better than 
at present. Certain it is that such courses as 
geography, history, chemistry, physics, geology, 
literature and biology can be greatly enriched 
through the use of pictures. They have an appeal 
that the printed and the spoken word do not 
possess—not superior, perhaps—but equally im- 
portant, nevertheless. Millions of people flock 
to the motion-picture theaters every day because 
the pictures, often educational, are pleasing, de- 
lightful and entertaining. This intense appeal 
should be taken advantage of in education. 
There is no shorter path to the brain than through 
the eve; and certainly there is no more impressive 
and effective means of instruction than through 
the use of pictures. Above all, they appeal to 
youth, 

The question now comes before us: In what 
way is the study and practice of the art of the 
to the students? Photographic 
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instruction serves: (1) As a preparation for 
life; (2) As life itself, or, in other words, a useful 
tool for the present. In judging a subject by the 
criterion, “Does it prepare for life?’’ there is the 
danger I have often pointed out of applying the 
sole standard of material value. True, the 
merits of many things cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. An excellent tribute 
to the versatility of photography is that it is 
able to stand both tests remarkably well—that 
of practical usefulness and that of cultural de- 
velopment. Photography is for everybody. 
There is no student, whatever line of endeavor 
he may follow, who may not profit from a prac- 
tical knowledge of the camera. A _ thorough 
understanding of photography is essential to 
success in many lines of work not usually thought 
of in connection with lens and film. Let us con- 
sider one of the activities of life in which we all 
hope to indulge at some time in our lives—that 
of travel. 

People travel for education, for business and 
for culture as well as for recreation and pleasure. 
By far the greater number of those who voyage 
at home and abroad desire souvenirs and records 
of their wanderings and pilgrimages. The con- 
ventional colored picture-postcard has had _ its 
day, and it is passing out of popularity. Now 
the time is at hand when few travelers will be 
content with the stilted conventionalised post- 
card-souvenirs of the localities visited. What 
person, depicting a locality, would describe his 
impressions exclusively with the exact words of 
an author who had previously described the 
scene? Not many, I imagine. Nevertheless, 
there are travelers today who are contented with 
visiting London or Naples and returning with 
nothing more than the picture-posteards in the 
way of personal souvenirs. Such folks are not 
always to blame, however, for many of them 
have not had the advantages of photographic 
study that the modern youth possesses. Origi- 
nality seems to be one of the distinguishing marks 
of this age; and more and more of our cultured 
people, who have the opportunity to travel at 
home or abroad, are making pictures for the 
delight of friends far and near. And, in addition 
to the great pleasure to be derived therefrom, the 
really serious worker can make his traveling pay 
for itself. 

According to Talbot, the English authority on 
motion-pictures: “The market is open also to 
travelers, explorers and sportsmen. These, with a 
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kinematograph camera and a few thousand feet 
of film, can recompense themselves so well that 
the entire cost of an expedition may be defrayed. 
An Austrian sportsman who roamed and hunted 
in the North Polar ice fields received over $30,000 
for the films he brought back with him. Mr. 
Cherry Kearton, who took pictures of wild life in 
various parts of the world, sold his negatives 
for $50,000.” 

Photography should be taught in schools and 
colleges, not only for the preparation it gives for 
after school-life, but for its advantages here and 
now. I well remember the statement of an 
eighth grade school teacher who, in speaking to 
his class, said: ““We often hear school called a 
preparation for life. School is more than that; 
school is life.’ What an excellent philosophy! 
Nearly everyone agrees that school-days are 
among the happiest of all; and who is there who 
cannot remember days of school-life that he does 
not heartily wish would return once more? 
Surely, if there is anything that can be added 
to make school-days more productive, happier 
and more complete and worthwhile, that thing 
should be taken and made a part of the educa- 
tional system throughout the country. We 
cannot call any subject that aids an individual 
along the productive line he is most interested in, 
a waste of time. Photography in its multi- 
tudinous aspects can be made a useful auxiliary 
for the advancement of the student along many 
activities. Let us take a few of the common 
curricula subjects and try to determine their 
relationships to the camera. Let us begin by 
examining a few of the exact sciences with such 
an objective in mind. 

The student of physics and chemistry has 
often been heard to ask the question, ‘““What is 
the use of doing this?” or ‘““What is the value of 
such an experiment?” If he cannot see the 
immediate application of the work in hand, his 
interest in it is apt to wane. If he continues to 
deal in meaningless abstractions, and the purpose 
of what he is doing is not pointed out, his future 
interest in’ the science is apt to become under- 
mined. Students of mathematics will testify 
that their interest in the subject increases when 
the problems are associated with conditions 
that are close at home and can be immediately 
applied. How certain courses in physics and 
chemistry can be applied in practice in a way 
that appeals to the student is a problem that 
now confronts many educators. One of the 
answers is found in the employment of photo- 
graphy. “How is_ photography related to 
physics?”’ someone asks. 

The physical phenomena of light is the basis 
of the entire art of picture-making, and the 


preservation of images projected through the 
camera-lens is dependent upon the science of 
chemistry. Hence it is that technical photo- 
graphy is a kinsman of physics and 
chemistry. 
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Students who now find those subjects dull 
and uninteresting would discover new interest 
in them if only they were more directly applied 
in the practical study of lenses and the action 
of light on one hand and in the development 
and printing of photographic negatives on the 
other. The point I wish to make is this: The 
more practical and useful we make our school- 
subjects today, the more interesting and _ profit- 
able they will become in the future. 

Professor Krippendof of Arau in his work 
**Photography as a Subject to be Taught in Indus- 
trial Schools”, speaks of the intrinsic value of 
photography as an exact science in these terms: 
“The art is a genuine product of science and not 
merely the result of a lucky change. It has the 
merit of having been first conceived as an ideal, 
and then practically carried out. It is, there- 
fore, an art full of value in itself, based on science 
and whose productions delight and are gladly 
viewed by all, extending the knowledge of pupils 
and giving an idealizing tendency to young 
minds. 

“There is scarcely any other subject in which 
it is a downright necessity to keep in view an 
independent observation of the result. Physics 
and chemistry are taught as results of successful 
experiments, and give no clue for the detection 
of the source of errors. The pupil only observes 
what the teacher puts before him, and both are 
satisfied if the law is found in the experiments. 
The methods of observation cannot thus be 
properly learned, and yet this is particularly 
fitted to sharpen the judgment. But if photo- 
graphy is admitted in the school course, we 
gain a subject which fixes the attention of a 
pupil in a way that no other can do. The study 
of photography depends principally on learning 
to avoid the sources of error, and their origin, 
a further argument for its introduction in such 
schools.” 

Students of the biological sciences are, of course, 
interested in knowing what photography can do 
to assist them in their work. In what way can 
the camera be applied for advancement along 
such lines as botany and zoélogy? Robert M. 
Neil, a prominent biologist, has found the camera 
indispensable in his work, as have also many 
other leading investigators in this field. 

The camera is more adapted to microscopy 
than is the eve of man. Let us stop to consider 
why it is that the camera and the microscope 
reveal secrets of nature which cannot otherwise 
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be discovered. Human eyesight is sensitive to 
the light-rays of longer wave-length which do 
not carry the images of microscopic objects as 
well as do those of shorter wave-length. The 
camera-plate is so constituted that, unlike the 
human eye, the short waves of light have a 
greater cflect upon it than those of long wave- 
length. So it is that the camera has a keener 
eye for the secrets of microscopy than has man 
himself. Indeed, the microscope, the camera 
and the violet light are the triple neccessities of 
the investigator into the biological 
sciences. 

It is not necessary to remain within the bounds 
of the exact and the biological sciences to realise 
the wide range of practical application of camera- 
instruction in the schools. There is also an 
opportunity for the student of language to find 
pleasure and profit therein. 

A natural result of the ability to make good 
pictures is a desire to have them published for 
the enjoyment of a wide group of people. A 
very common thing in the magazines and news- 
papers of today is the illustrated article which 
is, of course, a combination of a writer and an 
illustrator who is often a photographer. More 
often than not, the work is performed by two 
different workers; but when one individual is 
able to perform both tasks—writing and 
illustrating—it is a combination that is partic- 
ularly successful. Writers of prose testify that 
the ability to make salable photographs is an 
aid to expression, and the illustrated article is 
frequently a step to greater heights along literary 
lines. 

Frederick C. Davis, a man who has skilfully 
combined photography and _ writing says: 
‘Having broken into printer’s ink, it is com- 
paratively easy to break into type. From selling 
photographs one may easily advance to the 
writing and illustrating of non-fiction. And 
your fame as a non-fictionist, together with the 
training you have gleaned, may cause you to 
forward a work of fiction to an editor acquainted 
with your name—and lo! from the ranks of the 
snapshooters you have risen to the highest class 
of scribe—the successful fictionist. ... Not much 
the making and selling of photographs? The 
start of the trail may be barren and unpromising; 
but the persevering fellow who follows it per- 
sistently will find that it suddenly widens and 
blossoms and lo, opens full into the high road.” 

Photography may not seem, upon first con- 
sideration, to have a direct bearing on the study 
of foreign languages; but I have noticed an in- 
direct relationship that the earnest student may 
employ to his advancement. Every camera- 
lover becomes at one time or another in his 
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photographic career a reader of the magazines 
devoted to pictures and picture-making. Now 
it happens that some of the finest of such publica- 
tions are foreign, as lands abroad have in the past 
taken the lead in scientific and pictorial photo- 
graphy. The student of the art of the camera 
and of foreign languages has the opportunity of 
reading in the native tongue, unaltered by trans- 
lation, material that really interests him. Natur- 
ally, by so doing, he will be advancing himself 
along two lines at once, avoiding what thought- 
ful educators condemn, “‘duplication of effort’’. 
In other words, the student who has reached a 
certain point in his training, may learn the 
principles of a foreign language and photography 
at the same time. 

It is interesting to note that the camera is put 
to some extraordinary, yet practical, uses by 
wide-awake educators. For instance, I know 
teachers who—aware of the fact that much of 
their success depends upon their knowing the 
names of the individual students—make group- 
pictures of their classes to which they make 
occasional reference for the purpose of learning 
and remembering the names of pupils with whom 
they seldom come in contact. 

Thus far, we have considered the relation of 
photography in a study of the sciences. But 
the camera, wide as the world in its applications 
to benefit and delight man, has an esthetic 
side which appeals to the individual of deeper 
artistic interests. 

The camera is more than an instrument of the 
scientist and the professional man. Photography 
is an art as well as a science. Masters of pictorial 
photography are artists just as truly as are the 
masters of brush and palette. Let no young maa 
or woman who has dreams of becoming an artist 
with the camera be deceived by those who 
declare that photography is not art and that it 
is an unworthy imitator of painting. Remember 
that true pictorialism does not imitate or en- 
croach upon any of the fine arts, but does its 
work in its own way. Herbert C. McKay in 
Practical Kinematography strikes the keynote 
in these terms: ‘“Through photography we have 
reached a pinnacle of art hitherto undreamed 
of. . . . Remember that the chemistry that re- 
duces silver is not inferior to the chemistry which 
produces pigments, and remember that though 
the artist condemns the lens in our cameras, he 
would be placed at some disadvantage did he 
but lack the lens in his eye.” 

Judging from the immense growth and in- 
crease in popularity of photography throughout 
the country, I consider it a matter of but a few 
years until instruction in the art and science of 
the camera will be as common in our schools as 
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music and drawing is at the present. All of our 
fine arts have met with opposition and prejudice 
on the part of some so-called “‘practical people” 
who have tried to keep them out of education 
because they have failed to appreciate and 
recognise their merits. Not long ago at a certain 
convention of educators in the South, Dr. Webster 
spoke concerning the place of music in education. 
He explained that fifty years ago music was so 
much a novelty in our schools that if a boy sang 
alone he was regarded as effeminate. There are 
many folks living today who can remember when 
music was not given to all in most courses of in- 
struction. Nowadays, everyone who attends 
school receives several courses in music, be- 
ginning in the elementary grades. Dr. Webster 
said, ‘As soon omit history from the school- 
course as music. ... As early as the second 
grade children sing alone. Music is worked with 
instead of played with” .. . and “becomes as 
necessary as dish-pans and brooms. Young lives 
are molded by music.”” The speaker then went 
on to show that in the city of Minneapolis there 
is a large number of musicians who are earning 
thousands of dollars as a result of the musical 
knowledge acquired at school. In the opinion 
of Dr. Webster, the fine arts are more than 
justified, for he said, “Beauty begets refinement, 
and refinement is the mother of self-control’. 
In spirit, there is a close resemblance between 
music and photography. Music is both a fine 
art and a science; so also is photography. There 
is nothing about a musical instrument that is 
superior to a camera. Both are simply taken for 
the expression of truth and beauty; both are a 


means to an end. The seeming superiority of 
music over photography is explained in the fact 
that age has given to the one an association of 
venerability that the other has not had the time 
to build up. We must remember that, com- 
paratively speaking, photography is young— 
very young. To say that music should have a 
greater claim in our education than painting and 
photography, would be tantamount to saying 
that the ear is better able to comprehend beauty 
than is the eye, a statement which, of course, 
could not be proved. Music is a fine art; so also 
is photography. Both of them are needed in 
our schools; neither should be a birthright of the 
few—they should be the heritage of all. Photo- 
graphy, like music, will eventually become a part 
of the education and life of every man and woman. 

Are our institutions of learning evading the 
responsibility of providing courses in camera- 
lore? No! They are waiting for the youth of 
the land to ask for them. The desire for photo- 
graphic instruction is smouldering in the hearts 
of students everywhere; the schools are waiting 
for that desire to burst into flame and assert it- 
self. When a sufficiently large group of young men 
and women ask for photographic instruction, the 
result is evident. Boards of education every- 
where, recognizing the intrinsic value of the sub- 
ject, will install motion-picture projectors and 
institute courses in the art and technique of 
photography in schools, colleges, and universities. 
Then youth and the camera—that happy com- 
bination—will have a greater opportunity for 
mutual growth and development. 

(To be continued.) 





Photography—A Hobby that Saved a Farmer’s Wife 


MARILLA R. WHITMORE 


adopted the hobby of picture- 
making. It must have been when 
I was a girl of twelve, or a bit more: 
— for about that time I had for a 
friend the village photographer’s daughter. He, 
a long suffering and good-natured man, gave us 
the run of his studio and taught us what little he 
knew about the art of making pictures. One 
thing he did teach us, a love for the beauty in 
nature—a glorious sunset, aclear moonlight-night, 
a placid stream, or stormy day on the lake. He 
could see beauty in everything. How we hung 
breathlessly over the plates which showed a 
moonlit-scene—much trouble to make that in 
those early and interesting photographic days! 








When I was fifteen, someone gave me one of 
those old-fashioned box-cameras. Greatly de- 
lighted, I began my career as amateur photo- 
grapher. Few people owned Kodaks in those 
days, and I was much in demand. I snapped 
my way through common school, then through 
high school. Fixing up a darkroom in the old 
cellar, I labored for hours; and to this day I feel 
a thrill when a particularly good piece of work 
comes to light in the developer. My hands were 
stained with acid, my clothes were spotted; 
but despite the protests of my mother I still 
worked with my camera. 

Indoor-photography attracted my attention; 
and to my collection I added snapshots that 
are now priceless, in my own _ estimation. 
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Father asleep in his big arm-chair, the grand- 
mother with her knitting, the cat sitting close by, 
the baby in his bath, I tried them all. 

My mother was truly camera shy. She had 
never had a photograph made since the dreadful 
days of the tin-type; and she absolutely refused 
to pose. Her various brothers and sisters had 
written asking for a picture; but she refused to 
visit the photographer or to have a snapshot 
made. So I bided my time. Watching for a 
bright day and an opportunity to snap her when 
she was out of doors, the chance came on a 
Monday morning when she was busy washing. 
Out of the wash-house she came with bucket and 
pail to scrub the old board-walks. I was ready 
for her, and calling out she glanced up.at me just 
in time to be snapped. Skirts up around her 
waist, showing the shapely ankles—for in those 
days it was a disgrace to so indecently expose the 
person—head in curl papers, broom in hand she 
paused, glancing up at me so that I procured a 
beautiful picture. 

Hustling to the darkroom I immediately de- 
veloped the plate, and to my great joy had a real 
picture of mother at last. Finishing enough of 
these so that there were plenty to send to her 
relatives, I mailed them without telling her 
of my intentions. The result of this, when letters 
began coming in thanking her for the picture, 
was not all that it should have been, as far as I 
was concerned. I took my meals off the mantle 
for several days; but still I had the one and only 
picture that we ever had of mother. 

The time came when I went East to college. 
Then by means of the Kodak I brought all of the 
good times home with me when I came. My 
chums, our sports and everything connected with 
college-days went into the snapshot book called, 
*‘College-Fun”. Near the picturesque Susque- 
hanna River there were many pretty river-scenes 
to photograph. Some odd pictures were obtained 
as a result of double exposures—a scene made 
after a tennis-tournament with all contestants 
standing at the net, a canoe-scene on the river 
all on the same negative, with the result that the 
picture showed the tennis-net stretched across 
the river with the young people standing on the 
river, the canoe and its occupants in the fore- 
ground. 

Home again, I decided to go on a homestead, 
an old ambition of mine, and accordingly filed my 
claim in North Dakota, leaving my home and 
my people to stay five years on the prairie. 

What a glorious five years it was, to be sure! 
The first thing I did was to organize a school so 
as to have an income while proving up on my 
new home. My first school-house was a tar- 
paper shanty with sod half way up the sides. 








A new school-house was built several years after 
this; but that first little school was the joy of my 
days. Here again the Kodak was busy; and dur- 
ing the five years, my homestead-days were kept 
by means of pictures, and some exciting pictures 
there were, too: The first bronco that I rode, the 
building of my little cottage, first round-up and 
branding, interior of Circle One ranch-house 
where we held many a gay party and dance 
when the ranchers’ daughters were home from 
school, the school-children coming to school on 
skiis, from the smallest Katrinka aged five to 
her big brother Hans aged twenty-four, who 
was taking this opportunity to learn to read and 
write English. Hans, too, had filed on a home- 
stead next his father’s, and before school was out 
Hans had done the teacher the honor to ask her 
to share his humble home in the West for good 
and all. Although this honor was appreciated, 
I declined with thanks. Many pictures are in 
the Homestead-Book—a skulking coyote slinking 
up to lick out the salmon-cans, a flight of wild 
ducks just leaving the pot-hole, pictures of our 
camp the Missouri in the bad lands, 
geese on a sand-bar, a deer drinking in the 
river—all these and many more recall old times 
and mean so much to me. 


across 





Returning home after proof of my claim had 
been made, I joined ‘“The Bachelor Girls’ Club’. 
We swore never to marry but to follow our own 
vareer and to become famous some day. For 
three years the Kodak went with us on the 
wonderful weiner roasts, the canoe and 
ming-parties, the drives through the beautiful 
country, and nary a man appeared to mar the 
beauty of these snapshots. 


swim- 


Then one day the one and only man appeared, 
and he too was a ‘“Take-Your-Kodak-with-You 
Fiend”. The last picture made of the Bachelor 
Girls was at the Historic Little Brown Church 
in the Vale. Here was staged a mock wedding, 
and my pin that had meant so much to me, 
showing that I was a member of the Bachelor 
Girls’ Club, was buried deep with much ceremony. 
Snapshots of all this were duly made and kept. 

Our honeymoon was spent in the northern 
woods of Wisconsin, deer-hunting. At Birch- 
wood, where there were chains of beautiful 
Wisconsin lakes, looking for all the world like 
opals, we spent a happy month, following the 
trail, hunting for deer; for we wished to take out 
some fine heads to show that we really had been 
after deer. After the hunting-season, the fishing 
on Lake Shetac, the large lake of the chain of 
lakes, kept us occupied for a week or so. It was 
great sport to fish through the ice and to actually 
catch fish, an unheard of occasion in most Iowa 
streams which are fairly well fished out. 








From Birchwood we traveled east; and the 
Honeymoon Book depicts our travels, our good 
times and our new friends. Then when spring 
came we followed the wild geese north and 
settled on the River Assiboine, in Manitoba, to 
try ranching; for according to my new husband, 
there was a fortune waiting for farmers. The 
farm offered many subjects for photography, and 
our evenings that might otherwise have been 
dull, so far from friends and neighbors, were 
quite interesting finishing up our pictures. 

Late that fall the Honeymoon Book was 
brought toa close. At the very end of the book is 
a wee picture of a fat little mite, our first son, and 
truly the honeymoon is over when the sun 
appears. But now we had fresh material, and it 
is truly a pleasure to make pictures of babies. 
That first baby was snapped every other day, 
nearly. His book, for I kept a book for him to 
take with him when he grows up, is a complete 
record of his boyhood days—his first step, his 
first trousers and party, his first journey, his 
pets, his playmates, the little French children 
with whom he chatted in French,—on until a 
second little brother joined the first to make life 
interesting for all. Then we did have fun 
photographing the boys together at their play. 
Although the second boy did not have quite so 
many pictures as the first, still we did pretty 
well considering that we were far from civiliza- 
tion and from help that was really help. We 
depended upon the Indian women for kitchen- 
help, and they were not very dependable. Still 
we have some pictures of these women and 
their papooses that are good. 

Prosperity came, we sold the farm and de- 
cided to move to California to thaw out after 
winters of Manitoba life. Three years of con- 
tinual sunshine were tiring; and, once more, 
we decided to go ranching in Manitoba. So 
back we moved bag and baggage, taking with us 
a new member of the family, another son—a 
native son, the Californians called him. While 
in that golden state, we had plenty of material 
for photography, and we filled our book of 
“California Days’ brimful of interesting pic- 
tures. There was begun, as well, the third and 
last book for boy number three, and these books 
have been continued up to the present, when it 
will soon be necessary to make pictures of their 
first girls, much to my sorrow; for it would be 
well to keep them little boys forever, carefree 
and happy. 

Besides the books we have, another was made 
called “Fishing on Lake Manitoba’. Out on 
that faraway lake which is a hunter’s paradise, 
we spent a winter in the quaint historic village 
of St. Ambroise, among the French and Indian 


fishermen. In this book are the fishermen in 
their picturesque white canvas costumes, piles 
of fish-nets, cabooses, dog-teams and every- 
thing connected with the winter’s fishing. 

A picture of the old-time Hudson Bay Trading 
Post, now a store and post-office, is to be found 
in this book. Jean Sylisti coming in to the post in 
winter with his team of eight husky dogs bring- 
ing the mail, is a much-prized snapshot, for Jean 
is running behind. His team are straining every 
sinew to make a spectacular finish, plumy tails are 
waving, little ears are pointed forward, Jean 
cracks his whip and yells huskily, ‘““Mush, on 
Annamoose! Mush! Mush!’ All of us, teachers, 
preachers, Indians and fishermen, are crowded 
around the door of the old Post waiting for our 
mail, for mail-day is the big day at St. Ambroise. 
Then there are pictures of the races, the dog- 
teams and ponies as well, pictures of the Indians 
living outside all winter in their teepees, the 
fishermen and their families inside the queer 
huts and out. That book is worth its weight in 
gold to us. 

Last summer we motored overland through 
the states and began an “Outing Book”. In this 
book are many good pictures made in the states; 
but upon our return we decided to explore our 
province thoroughly, and, taking our time, we 
went to see everything of interest. Winnipeg 
alone offers much in picturesque material, as does 
the sleepy old town of Portage la Prairie. Old 
Fort Reine at Portage, all that is left of historic 
Fort Garry, at Winnipeg, are duly posted in 
our Manitoba Book. Lake Winnipeg and the 
summer-fishing, Lake Manitoba in summer, the 
Indian reservations, all were duly visited and 
photographed. In St. Boniface, Winnipeg, is 
the quaintest French settlement. One would al- 
most believe that he had been transported into 
old France when the old French houses, churches 
and church-yards come into view; the first 
ferry across the Red River with the old Indian 
ferryman some hundred and five years of age 
all are to be found in old St. Boniface on the Red 
River. Trappers coming down from the far 
north with canoe-loads of furs, their first trip 
out in a year, come into St. Boniface bringing 
wonderful stories from the northern camps. 





It takes very little of your time to indulge in 
this wonderful hobby of photography. There is 
something about it that lures you on and on, 
and you never seem to grow tired of it for there 
are always fresh subjects to photograph. You 
can have just as elaborate or just as simple an 
outfit as you like. Some of my best pictures were 
made in the old days with a small Brownie No. 2, 


with an extra good lens for some reason. 
I know that if it had 


not been for my 
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hobby, that my life would have been very un- 
happy on the farm, for there were long shut-in 
evenings with never enough to read, far from 
town and friends, the winter-winds raging 
around our farm-house. Then, too, with this 
hobby in common, we have had an additional 
interest in each other and are never bored to 
death as are some married couples. The little 
boys are camera-mad as well, and have their 
own small machines which they take with them 
on still hunts. They have many pictures of wild 
animals in their native haunts that are real 
prize-winning pictures. They are quite a help to 
us in the actual work of the pictures, and are as 
interested in Kodaking as we are. 

So Kodaking is a hobby within the reach of 
everyone. It will bring you in an income, if you 
wish to commercialize your art. Many times I 
have made pictures of prize-winning poultry and 
stock for the different farmers and for farm- 
papers and have been well paid. Mothers, too, 
like to get pictures of their children in the 


DR. MAX THOREK 


country; and, if the pictures can be snapped of 
the children playing naturally, they are doubly 
prized by the parents, and they are quite willing 
to pay well for them. It gives a farmer’s wife 
something else to think about than her own 
troubles; goodness knows she can readily find 
trouble if she but looks! Instead of that she can 
devote her time to an interesting and instructive 
hobby—that of photography. 

[We hope that this interesting article will be 
read by many of our women readers who are 
just becoming acquainted with photography. 
More and more, the camera is becoming an 
important part of the home-life of thousands 
in the country and in the city. Photography 
fills a niche all its own which neither the radio, 
talking-machine, piano nor motor-car can fill. 
It is the only means to make permanent the 
things of family-life which grow deeper and 
deeper into our hearts as the years come and go. 
And to a woman who is a wife and a mother, 
all such records are doubly precious.—EprrTor.| 
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As to Photo-Finishing 

AMERA-USERS (exposure-makers) often 

make the mistake of having their photo- 
finishing done by specialists who have been 
established in the business a long time. True, 
a man may enjoy the reputation of producing 
reliable and satisfactory results. So long as 
he does all the work himself, or it is done by 
assistants under his personal supervision and 
it has his approval before being delivered, well 
and good. But should he transfer the business, 
conditions would be apt to change; his successor 
might not be so proficient, conscientious and 
painstaking as he was. As the business increases 
in volume, new assistants, often young and 
inexperienced, are added to his working-force: 
and here may lie the cause of unsatisfactory 
results. As a photo-finisher grows old, his pro- 
ficiency and alertness may decline; but even so, 
undiscriminating patrons may not detect the 
deterioration in the quality of the work, and so 
he maintains an undiminished patronage. 
Critical customers, however, quickly notice the 
inferiority of the product and take their exposed 
films elsewhere, generally to younger specialists. 
Thus, regardless of the number of years a com- 
mercial photographer or photo-finisher has been 
active, he must give way to a younger com- 
petitor, unless he manages to maintain the high 
standard of work which has won for him an 
enviable reputation. In most cases, however, 
amateurs entrust their exposed films (or plates) 
to their photo-supply dealer, who may have 
his own photo-finishing department which is in 
charge of an expert with two or more assistants. 
If the quality of the work at the dealer’s should 
deteriorate—and of this fact the customer might 
or might not be aware—the cause may be traced 
to a change in the department, whose manager, 
perhaps, has been replaced by another, less 
experienced; or the course of the work may be 
temporarily interrupted—illness or some other 
reasonable cause. 

But now, since the business of photo-finishing 
has become extended and important, members 
of the profession have taken over the work, 
thus relieving the photographic dealer of all 
the necessary labor; but the latter assumes all 
the responsibility and credit when the finished 
prints are of very superior quality. Thus, to 








the dealer is accorded all the praise when the 
amateur profits by the excellence of the print 
or enlargement exhibited at his club or at the 
salon. It is the same in the case of the druggist, 
hardware-dealer, and department-store; for with 
them the photo-finishing business has become 
a profitable side-line. Of course, the photo- 
graphers (studio-proprietors) who accept or 
solicit orders for photo-finishing generally do 
the work themselves, and here is where the 
amateur is sure to get admirable results. But 
the question of giving public credit for a print 
entered in a competition where the actual source 
must be stated, is likely to become an embarras- 
sing one. Just imagine an entrant in the Expo- 
sure-Makers’ Competition—a new and important 
department instituted recently by PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE—declaring that his print is the re- 
sult of an exposed film photo-finished by Frank 
C. Bullard (druggist), J. B. Hunter Co. (hard- 
ware-dealers) or Macy’s department-store, New 
York. All the same, the issue cannot be evaded ; 
for according to the rules announced in con- 
nection with the above-mentioned competition, 
and willingly accepted by the participants, the 
names of the maker of the exposure and of the 
completed product must be stated, and will so 
appear when the successful print is published. 
But so long as it is generally understood that a 
certain class of merchants, other than regular 
photographic dealers, even professional portrait- 
photographers, have a camera-department includ- 
ing photo-finishing, the public will understand 
that a certain well-known merchant is not, 
strictly speaking, a professional photo-finisher. 
Nevertheless, if the work of finishing the ama- 
teur’s exposures is done outside the merchant's 
establishment, by a regular photo-specialist, the 
merchant may not care to reveal his name, and 
so may prefer to assume all the credit for the 
completed product, or credit it simply to his 
camera-department; but in no case is the amateur 
or the exposure-maker to state the name of the 
actual photo-finisher without special permission 
of the merchant himself or his accredited repre- 
sentative. If the work should prove to be un- 
satisfactory, and continue so, the amateur’s only 
recourse is to patronise another house or better 
still—if he has the ability and the time—to be- 
come his own photo-finisher. 




















ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Ionorable 
Mention Award and are nol regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoto-ErRA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competilion-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pnoto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of compelitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before Pnoto-Era MaGaztne awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 
Closed April 30, 1927 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


Dr. Max Thorek 
. William S. Davis 
U. Stephen Johnson 


Honorable Mention: Karl Butka; C. Frankenberger; Zultan Herezegh; Bruce Metcalfe; Edward D. Mudge; 
Walter Rutherford; Mario Lucio Scacheri; W. C. Sawyer; Henry Sill; 
Kenneth D. Smith; Horace Tyzack; Alfons Weber; G. P. Wright. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
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Third Prize 
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Table-Top Photography 


STILL-LIFE 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
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WORKERS 











Subjects for Competition—1927 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closed March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closed April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closed May $1. 


Landscapes with Figures 


At the request of a considerable number of our 
readers who are interested in our competitions, we are 
designating “Landscapes with Figures” as the subject 
for the next Advanced Competition which closes 
August 31. Let me urge those who are planning to 
submit pictures to take the time to understand clearly 
what this subject includes and excludes. The important 
thing to remember is that the landscape comes first 
and that the figures come second in composing the 
picture. The landscape should dominate the compo- 
sition, with the figures serving merely to add life and 
interest to the scene. Care should be taken that the 
figures do not balance the landscape so far as the 
center of interest is concerned. Neither should they 
be allowed to become the chief attraction in the 
picture. In all cases, whatever figures are used, should 
be supplementary to the landscape. 

This subject is at once interesting and a worthy test 
of pictorial skill. It leaves the contestant considerable 
freedom to express his individuality and to be original. 
Furthermore, it is a subject which is available to all 


““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”’ Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 


our readers whether they live in the city or in the 
country. Most city-parks will supply bits of attractive 
landscape. It is not necessary to have an expanse of 
countryside. However, there should be enough to 
convince the beholder and to afford sufficient room to 
place the figures to advantage. In fact, the manner in 
which the contestant utilises the figures will make or 
mar the picture. It is this very thing which has 
attracted our readers to this competition in the past. 
There is a very real pleasure in surmounting difficulties, 
and the true pictorialist responds to such a test with 
enthusiasm. The designated subject for a competition 
invariably brings out better work than that which we 
have received in our Miscellaneous Competitions. 
There is something stimulating in the thought that 
so many are striving for the same objective, and that 
success in such a competition is really a fairer test of 
pictorial skill than when each contestant may select 
his own subject. Friendly rivalry makes the com- 
petition lively and develops good sportsmanship. 
A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaaazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-EraA MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
tun at right angles to each other. 
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HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed April 30, 1927 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


E. P. Griffiths 
Vincent Dolfi 


Honorable Mention: Douglas Barlow; W. F. Clayton, Jr.; E. Haase; Godfrey Priester; R. P. Sundaraji Pillai; 
Charles O. Steitner. 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Ciosing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHotro-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention ‘Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-ErA MAGazINgE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHotro-Era Maaca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film. 
make, type and focus of Jens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHotro-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed April 30, 1927 


First Prize 


Second Prize 


Alfred S. Campbell 
Lola M. Henry 


Honorable Mention: James G. Johnson: Paul W. Kearney. 
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First Prize 


ExposurRE-MAKERs’ 
COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by 
Eastman Kodak Société 
Anonyme Frangaise, 


Paris, France 





OSTENDE HARBOR, BELGIUM ALFRED 8S. CAMPBELL 


Second Prize 


ExposuRE-MAKERS’ 
COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by 


C. Barr, Orange, Mass. 


ACROSS THE FLATS TO MONADNOCK 


LOLA M. HENRY 














OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











THE WINDING CREEK 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (nol over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


Tue title says, ““The Winding Creek”’; but does that 
truly express what we see before us? Is the creek the 
main interest, with the trees, foliage and hill adjuncts 
and accessories—or the reverse? The latter, clearly. 
Put plainly, there is a divided interest, and the picture 
suffers accordingly. 

The trees on the left seem to be correctly exposed, 
but the author has abused the principle of differential 
focus with the bank in the lower right center. That 
sort of a blur never appears to a normal eye; in fact, 
it is an offence to the eye—that fuzzy effect. Or was 
there a patch of smooch on the lens? At any rate, 
the result is an artistic falsehood. 

The lower right-hand corner of the picture is weak 
and monstrous. The upright trunk of the tree in the 





A. E. JANCOIRUS 


exact geometrical middle of the picture is a blemish 
from an artistic point of view. But the rendering of 
the clouds cannot be too highly praised. It helps 
to redeem a poor picture. 

Barring the abuse of focusing, the technique is 
excellent; but the composition is bad. The author 
does not offer a clear, definite presentation of a clear 
definite idea or sentiment. But let us be thankful for 
that beautiful sky. Our eyes are not offended by a 
bald-headed atrocity that-often masquerades as a sky 
in so many beginners’ prints. 

This critic would suggest always thinking out a 
picture in advance, and studying it on the groundglass 
before exposing. Discard all color and glamour. 
Study it in monochrome, and imagine in advance how 
the thing will come out when printed in plain black. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Ir is with admiration—though slightly tinged with 
regret—that one views ‘““The Winding Creek”. In the 
realistic interpretation of his theme, or rather a varia- 
tion of the same—for, in the picture, the stream is of 
minor interest, and a better title would be, “Along 
the Winding Creek’’, or, ““Where the Winding Creek 
Flows’—the author has evinced rare judgment in 
grasping a favorable opportunity, and in the use of 
his equipment to secure the result he desired. Precision 
of exposure-time, with soft illumination, moderate 
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CUYSHOGA RIVER 


CHAS. LEDERLE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


aperture of lens and the use of a filter, were, doubtless, 
prime factors in obtaining the properly subdued fore- 
ground, fleecy clouds and softly delineated landscape, 
all rendered with true tonal values and delicacy of 
gradation not often shown. 

If technical excellence were the sole requisite to a 
successful result, little more need be said. But struc- 
tural deficiencies mar the effort as presented. Although 
leading lines eventually draw the eye to a point of 
greatest interest, its adequacy as a centrality is lessened 
by its position so dangerously near the right margin; 
and the need of a balancing mass on the right is clearly 
felt. Deviation from the horizontal in the distance 
is disturbing, and the misplaced emphasis of detail 
in this section mars the perspective and makes clear 
where there should only be suggestion. Thus there is 
revelation where mystery should be, and the imagina- 
tion has nothing on which to dwell. Emotion is sup- 
pressed, and a decorative quality takes the place of 
true pictorial beauty. J. W. Abatr. 


Tue maker of “The Winding Creek” has secured a 
very happy picture. The sky and tone-values are 
particularly good. We do not think that the title 
selected is altogether an appropriate one, as the wooded 
banks of the creek seem to claim more attention than 
the creek itself. However, the general effect of the 
scene is good and the eye is properly led into the view. 
Though a simple piece of composition, it is pleasing 
and has considerable artistic merit.. The excellent 
rendition of the sky offsets whatever shortcomings 
the picture may have. Artuur H. Farrow. 

“Tue Winpinc CREEK” is undoubtedly winding, 
but the scene depicted by our friend A. E. Jancoirus 
hardly convinces us of the fact. We must admit that 
the picture as a whole is delightful: splendidly balanced, 
expressive sky, and interesting shrubbery. The water, 


unfortunately, has been so completely subordinated 
that it cannot be called the centrai theme of the 
composition. 

The foregoing reflections might never have been 
recorded had the photographer chosen a title more in 
harmony with the actual message of the picture. 
Something like ““Verdant Spring’, or “Summer Still- 
ness”, might have been effectively applied. 

A title of a picture has tremendous possibilities, 
either for good or ill. If it is misleading, or if the 
interpretation does not entirely justify it, the picture— 
though it may be technically flawless—will be 
misunderstood. Watt WINCHESTER. 


“Tue Winpinc Creek” has been well created by 
Mr. Jancoirus, and I frankly admire it, for he has 
skilfully managed to reproduce fine relative tone- 
values in this inspiring country-view on a _ bright 
cloudy summer’s day. It makes one feel as if he 
wanted to burst the bonds of city-ties and hustle 
away to the glorious outdoors to breathe in God’s 
pure air and revel in the open with the sounds of the 
birds and the babbling of the brook. 

Otherwise it has no particular appeal, as the creek 
is literally submerged by the small trees on the left, 
there being not enough of it to show its size and 
importance as the main object of interest. It is likened 
to a panoramic view when the camera has stopped in 
the wrong place, too far to the left. It would have 
been better had the full width of the creek been 
extended to the immediate foreground. This would 
then give the eye an opportunity to wander up and 
away in the distance, whereas now the vision is 
interrupted by the lower right-hand corner. 

You have done well,. Mr. Jancoirus but, try again; 
and good luck for a more successful viewpoint with a 
repetition of all the good features of your previous 
attempt. James A. BELL. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 








Tue official critic of the illustrations which appear 
in the pages of PHoro-Era is supposed to consider 
them as reproductions of photographs rather than 
of worked-up process-prints. If the latter, then he is 
privileged to disassociate them from photographs, for 
photographs they certainly are not, beautiful as they 
frequently are. Perhaps, pseudo-photographs would 
be an appropriate designation where there is no 
appreciable deviation from the correct drawing of an 
original contact print or a faithfully made enlargement. 
Skilfully made gum-prints, in which the technique of 
the process is not strikingly obvious and the color not 
inappropriate—if not manipulated to the extent of 
altering the truthful appearance of the object photo- 
graphed—may fairly be classed as _ photographs, 
although strictly speaking, they are process-prints 
and do not constitute legitimate photography. In 
the opinion of the writer, obviously altered process- 
prints, 7.e., gums, bromoils, oil-transfers, and the like— 
being the result of brush and pigment, in monochrome 
or in duochrome, with the original photographic base 
obliterated or obscured—should be classed as paint- 
ings, and not be regarded or judged as photographs. 
Perhaps the time has arrived when the public should 
not be led to believe that an excessively manipulated 
process-print is the direct result of the camera and, 
therefore, a photograph. The line should be drawn, 
and the art-loving public be educated to distinguish, 
between a legitimate photograph and a process-print 
based more or less on the original photographic nega- 
tive, and that both kinds of prints are privileged to be 
regarded as works of art—provided, of course, that 
the art-element is present in a marked degree. 

In this issue’s frontispiece, “Impression of Belgium”’, 
the beholder is confronted by a picture which is the 
result not only of considerable manipulation, but is 
marked by a crass individuality—friendly to truth 
or otherwise. If the observer is supposed to believe 
that yonder sky in this picture suggests the setting 
sun—or the opposite—how is he to account for the 
strong light that falls about the entrance which the 
priest seems to be approaching? The light that appears 
to be a species of halo surrounding the lower part of 
the figure also seems to have a mysterious origin. The 
foreground or the surface on which the good man is 
walking is also of an uncertain character. It cannot 
be water, so it must be terra firma. The artlessly 
drawn (not by the camera) outlines of the buildings, 
each side of the figure, distinctly and successfully 
separate them from the structure in the background, 
although it is barely possible that the figure may have 
for its objective the church at the right. That the 
picture is one of exceptional interest cannot be denied; 
but the ludicrous alteration of the camera-result, the 
lack of unity of the several structural parts, and the 
absence of a more significant title, do not conduce to 
a completely satisfacto.¥ comprehension of the worker's 
thematic intent. 

Far more pleasing is the interior genre “Giving 
Thanks”, page 4. Here the eye is gladdened by a 
sanely controlled result, one in which the artist has 
refrained from interfering greatly with the original 
work of the camera. The arrangement of the entire 





scene, the lighting, and sympathetic treatment—all 
reveal the artistic temperament of the process-worker. 
Even in this composition, it is possible that the artist 
may have taken certain liberties, as the appearance 
of the windows would seem to indicate. If so, the work 
has been done with a feeling for the harmony of the 
entire result. With a composition so successfully 
achieved, the artist may be pardoned for not sug- 
gesting the character of the exterior surroundings; 
but suppose it were winter and that the windows were 
frosted; what then’ 

Bold and distinctive in conception, the portrait- 
characterisation by Eugene Hutchinson, page 5, 
arrests attention. The folds of the huge cloak in 
which the figure is wrapped constitute admirable lines, 
the most daring of which makes a superb curve and 
sweep around the head of the sitter, whose intense 
expression suggests of the dramatic. The almost femi- 
nine smoothness of the man’s complexion seems a 
little incongruous; but the photographer, enjoying 
as he does a national reputation as an interpretative 
artist, may be trusted to have proceeded with 
intelligence. 

Refinement, beauty, sentiment are three charac- 
teristics of Japanese art-expression. To these may 
be added imagination, as one beholds the somewhat 
intricate decorative design by Furuya, page 6. Indi- 
vidually, the artist appears to have a marked musical 
sense, which he has expressed in a manner that deserves 
to be understood and measured. 

The seething waters seen in “Caldron’’, page 7, forms 
the basis of a well-composed marine. The photo- 
grapher has contrived to present the spectacle with a 
feeling of reserve force, relying, in a degree, upon the 
ability of the observer of his picture to sense, if not 
actually to behold, the potential power of the agitated 
waters which, at the moment, have subsided, but will 
again expend their force, by covering the adjacent 
rocks with foam and spray. Much of the success 
and beauty of Mr. Zieg’s composition consists in the 
low-toned, rocky shore which forms the foreground. 

Although much worked upon, to bring about the 
present, startling result, the portrait of Richard Mueller, 
page 8, stands forth with the utmost realism. It 
seems, however, that the subject cannot help being 
pleased with the likeness, which is characterful, pleas- 
ing to gaze upon, and skilfully made, with correct 
tone-values, although the observor may not be con- 
vinced that the setting will give equal satisfaction. 

As airplane-records, Mr. Dockray’s efforts, repro- 
duced on pages 16 to 19, are highly interesting, par- 
ticularly to Bostonians, who will also find them 
educational and geographically valuable. 

“A Study in Curves” would have been an appro- 
priate title for “Collars”, page 23, although the present 
one tells the story briefly and well. Whether the 
design was made con amore, or for a commercial pur- 
pose, is not revealed; but since a trade-name or other 
form of publicity is not in evidence, it may be taken 
for granted that the former assumption is a plausible 
one. One cannot but admire the pure whites and 
the accompanying gradations of tone, also the contin- 
uous, curving line formed by the interlocking of one 
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collar with another, and the artistic treatment of such 
prosaic objects as men’s stiff collars. 

Data: 4x 5 view-camera; 614-inch anastigmat lens; 
stop, F/8; Agfa Film-Pack; 5 minutes; enlarged on 
P. M. C. Bromide. 

“Sunbath”, by Dr. Max Thorek, page 27, produces 
a striking impression by reason of the artist’s effective 
use of chiarascuro. The broad, diagonal line (the 
window-sill upon which the flower-bowl rests) would 
not prevent the unity of the composition, as it does, 
were it not situated directly in the path of the sun; 
hence all but the central portion becomes the strongest 
highlight in the picture. It is a condition that could 
not well be avoided. Fortunately the potted tulips 
form a graceful, attractive object of interest that is 
well placed and effectively lighted, and the foreground 
(a dark-colored couch) appears low in key. 

Data: February; 12.30 p.m.; bright sunlight; 
9- x 12-cem. Ernemann camera; 18-cm. Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
lens; at stop F/8; Lifa Filter; 4% second; Agfa film- 
pack; Elon-Pyro; print, P. M. C. No. 3 Contrast 
Bromide. 

“Ivy” is the brief title of an exceedingly beautiful 
decorative design, page 28. It is the essence of grace 
in every line. The container of the flowerpot is in 
itself a pleasing object, appropriately placed in the 
picture-area, and surrounded by the friendly vine. 
The illumination, which is artificial, does not seem 
to have marred the tonal values of plant and basket. 

Data: February; 4x5  view-camera; 84-inch 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/5.6; 60-watt blue; 10 seconds; 
Hammer Ortho plate; pyro; print, Contest enlargement. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


The April competition conducted by this publication 
proved to be one of unusual interest and success. 
Not only that, but it showed to what high degree 
of artistic interpretation so irresponsive a subject as 
“Table-Top Photography” can be developed. 

“Birds of a Feather’, the first prize-picture in this 
competition, page 31, appears to have been exposed 
in the open; on the contrary, it originated indoors. 
It will be noticed that each birdlet differs from the 
rest in posture. Moreover, the light very fittingly 
comes from above, and the available space, longitudi- 
nally, is judiciously divided. The novelty of the 
conception and the felicitous treatment captured the 
jury. 

Data: March: 4 p.m.; 5x7 Eastman Home- 
Portrait Camera; Wollensak Velostigmat; stop, F/8; 
artificial light; 2 seconds; Eastman Superspeed Cut- 
Film; Elon-Pyro, Novabrom. 

In “Incompatibility”, page 32, these inanimate 
little creatures are very much alive; not only that, 
but they conform so readily and so intelligently to 
the directions of their master, in the matter of artistic 
posing. With what grace does the feline turn upon 
her pursuer! Here the element of unity in pictorial 
composition is admirably exemplified. The light and 
shade effect, too, is a study worthy of emulation. All 
in all, Mr. Davis’ effort in this competition is nothing 
short of an achievement. 

Data: Two miniature bisque animal-models, each 
about 11% inches in length, placed near a window; 
April, good light; old model view-camera; Ilex anastig- 
mat; stop, F/22; 40 seconds; Eastman Commercial 
Ortho cut-film (314 x 414); pyro; enlarged on Eastman 
Portrait, Grade D, Bromide; amidol. 

“Still-Life”’, page 32, is the third of the prize-pictures 
in this competition, and, like the others, is simple in 
pictorial design. It was a happy thought of the 
artist to place a plate on its edge to form a back- 





ground, and yet become a member of the group. The 
semi-circular shadow cast by it is an important feature 
in this pleasing, high-key arrangement. 

Data: March; 10.30 a.m.; 8x 10 Korona Pictorial 
View Camera; Wollensak Velostigmat; F/4.5; light, 
one 200-watt frosted Jamp used in reflector as flood- 
light; one sheet of blotting-paper used to reflect light 
on shadow-side; stop, F/16; 4x Agfa Color Filter; 1 
minute and 45 seconds; Eastman Commercial Ortho; 
Agfa Ortol; enlarged on Gevaert Novabrom K-2, 
Rough White; print developed in Ortol, Mr. Johnson’s 
own formula; a diffusion-attachment was used over 
lens when enlarging. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In examining and comparing the two prize-pictures 
belonging to this competition, page 35, the observer 
may be at a loss to account for the decision of the 
jury. For his benefit, and that of others, it should be 
stated that the entries in this department are usually 
contact-prints. Rarely do they include an enlarge- 
ment. In the case of Mr. Griffiths, however, the print 
was a good-sized enlargement, well executed and of 
fine tonal quality—the only one in the entire lot. As 
this represented an additional feature of the entrant’s 
technical ability, due recognition was made of it by 
the judges, although it was admitted that in thematic 
beauty and general technical excellence, ‘““Columns”’ 
was not the equal of “Green Pasture’, by Vincent 
Dolfi. In the picture by Mr. Griffiths the critical 
observer may object to the two large stones in the 
foreground. They may have been placed there as 
guides along the narrow path that extends diagonally 
across the lower part of the picture. The champions 
of straight photography are not so narrow but that 
they sanction the modification, by retouching or local 
reduction, of blemishes, such as the two objects in 
question. The line of Ionic columns in what is revealed 
to be the Campus of the Seattle University, is suffi- 
ciently prominent as not to suffer seriously by the 
strongly indicated path that ascends the slope at the 
left, but which is subordinated by shadows caused by 
neighboring trees. A little longer exposure, or an 
exposure at a time yielding a more favorable light, 
doubtless, would have improved the result. 

Data: A view of the University Campus, Seattle, 
Wash.; late afternoon in April; lens at F/9; K-2 filter; 
1/5 second; 3144x4%4 Panchromatic Film; glycin; 
enlarged on Eastman Vitava Rapid Black C Bromide. 

“Green Pasture”, page 35, is a well-planned compo- 
sition and displays a high degree of pictorial beauty. 
The presence of a delightful atmospheric quality and 
a pleasing perspective add greatly to the success of the 
worker's effort. The camerist was fortunate in that 
his sheep obligingly contributed towards the unity 
of the ensemble, with a handsome tree dominating 
this delightful pastoral scene. The only possible 
source of unrest is the inexplicable, white object in 
the middle of the otherwise well-arranged foreground. 

Data: April; 10 a.m.; Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco; 5x7 Century Camera; Wollensak Verito; 
stop, F/5.6; poor light; 1/50 second; Panchromatic 
Cut-Film; Elon-Pyro; Velox. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


Tue picturesque character of the subject was the 
main reason for awarding first prize to “Ostende 
Harbor”, page 37. The camera-user naturally was 
captivated by this interesting aggregation of boats, 
sails and masts; hence he “snapped” the scene so as 





to include the mass of old buildings, with a glimpse of 
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the handsome Gothic spire in the distance. Poor 
opportunity, here, to put order into chaos; although 
Mr. Campbell omitted to trim his print, in which 
everything is leaning toward the left, owing to a little 
careless use of the camera. 

Data: Ostende harbor, Belgium; July, A.m.; Vest- 
Pocket Kodak; distance, 100 feet; stop, F/7.7; 1/25 
second. 

The New Hampshire landscape, in winter, page 37, 
would appear to better advantage had the camera 
been directed a little more to the left, thus allowing 
more distance between the tree and the left edge of 
the print. Mt. Monadnock lies a long way off at this 
point; but the original print was very pleasing in its 
truthful portrayal of a view in which the ultimate 
object of the well-informed observer is Dublin, Jaffrey 
or Peterboro, to the southeast, whence an inspiring 
prospect may be had of Mt. Monadnock, historic, 
beloved, and rising picturesquely in its solitary gran- 
deur in a charming region. 

Data: Made at Keene, N.H.; February, 10.30 a.m.; 
sunshine, heavy clouds; 314x5% (postcard size); 
Kodak, No. 3A; Kodak anastigmat; stop, F/16; 
1/25 second; Eastman Roll-Film. 


In the Middle of the Picture-Area 


Tue tendency to place the only object of pictorial 
interest in the middle of the picture-area, generally 
considered a solecism in pictorial art—except it be the 
front-view of the subject in portraiture—is a common 
fault with beginners in pictures in picture-making. 
Even advanced workers are not immune in this respect. 
In the pages devoted to the critical consideration of 
pictures that appear in Puoto-Era regularly each 
month, mention is frequently made of the absence of 
the necessary space at the right or left of the center of 
interest, unless the pictorial interest is divided. The 
effort of the critics to help picture-workers to avoid 
this careless habit, seems to be misunderstood by a cer- 
tain budding picture-maker, who, before seemingly 
trying to analyse the situation, takes PHoto-Era to 
task, as the following letter will show. 

“Editor of Our Illustrations:—I notice when a cer- 
tain prominent object, no matter whether it’s a tree, a 
figure or a house, is put in the middle of the picture, you 
light on the worker good and hard. You say something 
like this: ‘Unfortunately, the —— occupies the center of 
the picture-area which shows a weakness in artistic 
composition. The object ought to be moved farther to 
the right or to the left, and something found to balance 
it.” To bring this about, you tell us that the camera 
should have been directed so as to produce this result.” 

“Now, just let me say that Paoro-Era is full of 
many examples where the main object has been put 
exactly in the middle of the picture, and I have not 
noticed one word of criticism from you. For instance, 
in the March issue is “The Immigrant’, and the 
‘Cathedral of Lincoln’, and each of those is as near 
the center of the picture as possible. In April, 
‘Frances’, the picture, was torn to pieces by Our 
Contributing Critics; but not a word about the little 
girl sitting exactly in the middle of the space. I can 
mention others—The Nun’, in August; ‘Spirit of 
West Point’, in July. The solar eclipse of January, 
1925, induced the famous art-writer, William S. Davis, 
to put the sun right in the middle of the picture-space, 
and L. V. Richard did the same thing in the May, 
1925, issue. There is the portrait of an Arab in profile, 
with the same space on either side, in the September 
number—all these in my favorite magazine, PHoto- 
Era.” 

[Without going into detail with this matter, it may 








suffice to point out that often, like the painter, the 
pictorial worker places the principal object in the 
center of the picture-area quite unconsciously. He 
depends on the setting and certain appropriate acces- 
sories to complete the picture, and the incidental 
centralisation of the chief pictorial object will not be 
obvious. It is the attractive ensemble that is to be 
considered. The captions’ critic, however, as soon as 
he discovers what he considers a gross violation of a 
well-known art-principle, is sure to make the most of 
it; but few will agree with him. An instance of this 
kind is “June”, a highly pleasing Honorable Mention 
by an exposure-maker, in June PrHoto-Era. Here 
some ducks, attracted or alarmed by something, are 
just about to hurry from the center of the picture- 
area; but this does not disturb the admirer of the 
attractive ensemble in the least, should he notice it. 
As to Lincoln Cathedral, the artist, Ernest Milner, 
produced a superb composition in the pyramidal form, 
and gave his portrayal of the great minster special dig- 
nity and beauty. “The Spirit of West Point” was a 
glorification, as it were, of power, patriotism and unity 
—a splendid conception, and hardly in the nature of a 
pictorial impression. ‘Frances’, despite the faults 
properly indicated by our contributing critics, was 
well placed, although Mr. Morse thought that the 
pose lacked spontaneity.—Ep1Tor.]} 





The Value of Advertising an Industry 


““FORMERLY it was axiomatic that competition was 
the life of trade. Under the methods of the present 
day, it would seem to be more appropriate to say 
that advertising is the life of trade.” President Calvin 
Coolidge made that statement in a recent address. 

This presidential utterance brings out again what 
is coming more and more to be perceived to be the 
truth of modern industrial and_ business-methods 
that “‘advertising is”, in very truth, “the life of trade’. 

In this day of keenest competition between in- 
dustries for business—for the dollars of the American 
public—it has been demonstrated time and time again 
that an industry which does not tell its story to the 
millions through careful and right advertising, is headed 
fast down the steep road of industrial ruin. 

And the converse of that proposition—that adver- 
tising sends the red life-blood bounding through the 
veins of industry—is equally true. The experience 
of some fifty different trade-associations, to say nothing 
whatever of the successes of local individual businesses 
founded firmly on comprehensive advertising, has 
proved it—proved it conclusively. 

In the course of fifteen years these associations have 
established the truth of the Coolidge observation on 
modern business-practice and progress by reaching 
through concerted national advertising-campaigns 
very definite national business objectives. 

The face-brick industry has, by advertising, in- 
creased its sales two and one-half times in six years. 
The florists have doubled the sales of flowers twice 
in less than eight years. Take Hawaiian pineapple; 
and copper; and greeting-cards; and coffee! All 
through the long list, the story is the same—definitely 
planned and carefully executed national advertising- 
campaigns; increased public confidence, increased 
demand, increased sales, a more firmly established 
and successful industry! 

With the penetration of the well-known New 
England shrewdness, President Coolidge made one of 
the shrewdest, keenest observations of his long and 
high career when, in his ‘address, he put advertising 
in its proper place as “the life of trade’ under the 
methods of today. : 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








President Coolidge’s Laugh 


WHEN, accompanied by Mrs. French, I called on 
President Coolidge, at the executive offices of the 
White House, last March, I happened to remember 
Mr. W. H. Pote’s animated experience in photograph- 
ing the President, as described in his illustrated article, 
published in February, 1926, Puoto-Era. It was 
not my intention to try to make a photograph of the 
President. To have carried a camera would have 
been fatal to my intended call—I should have been 
requested by Secretary Sanders, if not by the outer 
guard, to part with it temporarily. Although the 
President had received no visitors on that-to-me-mem- 
orable day, owing to important business—Nicaragua, 
Mexico, China; although politicians, including Senator 
Borah, were waiting to obtain an interview—we two 
succeeded in our purpose after one vain attempt in 
the forenoon. It was only by assuring Secretary 
Sanders that politics would not be mentioned, not 
even the all-absorbing “Third Term’”—that we merely 
wished to bring a sincere New England greeting, even 
foregoing the pleasure of shaking hands, and that our 
visit would not last over one minute, that we were 
admitted. Secretary Sanders conducted us to the 
President's office, introduced us cordially to President 
Coolidge, left us, closed the door behind him, and—we 
two found ourselves wholly alone with the President, 
who at once extended his hand, which we grasped 
warmly. He seemed sincerely glad to see us, and, 
contrary to Mr. Pote’s experience, Mr. Coolidge did 
not maintain a very set and unconcerned expression, 
but smiled when we told him of the enthusiasm with 
which scenes where he appeared, were greeted when 
thrown on the kinema-screen in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and the perceptible waning of enthusiasm when the 
same thing occurred in Savannah, Ga. In telling us 
the probable reason for this, he laughed heartily. 

We kept our word with Secretary Sanders and left 
before the lapse of one minute. As we appeared in 
the anteroom, he seemed pleased that we had made 
our informal call a brief one. In viewing Mr. Pote’s 
picture again, I was amused to note that the merry 
laughter, so well portrayed by the camera, was con- 
fined entirely to the two audacious young men; whereas 
Mr. Coolidge looked stern and embarrassed. He really 
didn’t appear to see the joke. 


What Ails Our Young Salesmen? 


Tue patron of the average photo-supply store may 
have noticed the frequent changes that take place 
in the personnel behind the counter. He no sooner 
becomes well acquainted with a certain salesman, than 
he gives way to a new one, having left voluntarily or 
otherwise. What can be the matter? Is it possible 
that salesmen in the camera business fail to measure 
up to the high standard of efficiency that prevails in 
salesmanship elsewhere? Be that as it may, young 
men who enter business-life as salesmen of photo- 
graphic supplies, should read the suggestions as to 
their conduct during business-hours which are printed 


below, and try to profit by them. “The average 
young man who starts on his first job little realises that 
the odds are nine to one against his holding it; yet 
such is the fact.” A statistician who presents not only 
the fact itself but his analysis of the reasons for the 
facts, says: 

(1) Lack of sense of responsibility. He neglects 
work and lets somebody else do all the worrying. 

(2) Unwillingness to work hard. He arrives late 
and leaves early; takes extra time at the lunch-hour 
and wastes his employer’s time in social and telephone- 
conversation. He shirks hard on unpleasant tasks. 

(3) Lack of thoroughness. He is unwilling to master 
one thing well before going on to another. 

(4) False notions of salary and promotion. He 
doesn’t realise the truth that the key to promotion 
is—do more than he is paid to do. Instead, he expects 
to be paid for more than he does, which would ruin 
any worker. 

(5) Lack of familiarity with the various articles, and 
their uses, his department offers for sale. He should 
know all about them and the sales-prices by heart. 

(6) Lack of principle. This shown by conceal- 
ment of mistakes, untruthfulness and constant making 
of excuses. The youth who will avoid the errors here 
indicated, will keep his first job until he is asked to 
take a better one. 





Advice to Salesmen 


THE customer does not want to hear that it’s hot or 
cold—he already knows it. 

The customer does not want to hear your hard- 
luck tales—he has troubles of his own. 

The customer does not want to know what you did 
last night—he, too, had a good time. 

The customer does not want to be told, ““That’s the 
greatest value in the world’—he is apt to think you 
are taking in too much territory. 

The customer does not want to be told the same 
thing over and over and over again—perhaps he has a 
parrot at home. Judicious reiteration is one thing; 
random repetition another. 

The customer does not want to listen to your humor— 
he can go to a vaudeville and hear better. 

The customer does not want to hear about your 
wonderful car—he, too, has a flivver at home. 

The customer does not want to be told, “I sold ten 
of them today and this is the last one left’—the 
chances are he won't believe you. 

The customer does not want to hear your views on 
public affairs or politics—perhaps he has different 
views on the subject. 

The customer does not want to hear you say, “Jones 
is a cheat or Smith a beat’—it makes him wonder 
whether you are Simon-pure. 

The customer does not want to be told, “You can’t 
go wrong on this’ —he has been told that before. 

The customer does not want to hear you say, “This 
won't give you a bit of trouble’—better use the word 
“satisfaction” instead of “trouble.” 

B. J. May in Variety Goods Magazine. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 





Amateur Movies Step Out 


Some time ago, quite a long time ago, we stated 
that, in time, amateur motion-pictures would gain a 
place in public esteem quite as great as that held by 
radio. The statement at that time appeared little 
less than ridiculous; but we are now at the beginning 
of that time. 

Radio started and lived for several years in the 
hands of the experimenting amateur—and the com- 
mercial companies, of course—and when broadcasting 
did begin, the receiving-sets were crude and expensive. 
As time went on, the sets were improved, but the cost 
also increased. Even today, it is not at all excep- 
tional for the home-radio set to represent an outlay of 
from three to five hundred dollars, and more. And 
still we are, to a great extent, dependent upon the 
state of the weather and other conditions, beyond the 
control even of the Commission, for our reception. 

Amateur cameras were placed upon the market 
fairly well developed, but they have been improved. 
They were and are expensive; but inexpensive models 
have been introduced which work very well indeed. 
No longer is the amateur with his camera a curiosity. 
The little ‘magic boxes” are common. And it may be 
added that the movies have two great appeals. The 
films are to a great extent personal, and we may exhibit 
them at any time, untroubled by extraneous con- 
ditions. So we have seen in the past half year, many 
strides toward greater perfection and wider fields of 
usefulness of the home-movies. 

Lighting has received considerable attention, but 
hardly as much as it deserves. There are many arc- 
lights available for amateur use, some few of which 
deserve mention from their novel design. There is 
a small pocket-are which can literally be carried in a 
coat-pocket, and a somewhat larger German arc, both 
of which use parallel carbons to obviate hand “‘trim- 
ming” or any automatic control-device. Then there 
is a small portable arc with a full automatic control 
built in which resembles, both in size and shape, an 
ordinary roll-film hand-camera. These lights fill a 
definite need not filled by the larger and more effective 
semi-professional type of lamp. 

Camera-accessories are coming on every day. The 
iris-dissolve is one of the most popular recent introduc- 
tions, and is supplied by Bell & Howell, Goerz and 
Wollensak. An automatic panorama _ tripod-head, 
operated by the camera spring motor, is proving popular 
with Filmo owners. Filters and_ interchangeable 
lenses are regarded as standard practice by the more 
serious workers. 

Film-size also received some renewed attention re- 
cently, but there will not be any great changes ac- 
cording to present indications. The present three 
standard amateur sizes, 9.5, 16 and 17.5 millimeter, 
serve all purposes quite adequately. It is common 
knowledge that there are numerous cameras made for 
the two larger sizes; but the smallest is regarded as 
being distinctively Pathex. However, Filmtechnik 
(Berlin) gives considerable space to a description of the 
“Cine-Nizo 9.5” which makes use of standard Pathex 
magazines. This camera is of conventional type, 
using the single master sprocket in contradiction to the 


Pathex usage of no sprocket at all. This camera 
measures 7.5x 11x12 centimeters and weighs 1.3 
kilos. It is provided with a spring motor, also with 
sockets for the hand crank, permitting either the usual 
8 to 1 or 1 to 1 movements. The lens is the Meyer- 
Gorlitz Tripolan F/3.5, of 17-mm. focus, fixed focus. 
The movement is the same as is used in the 16-mm. 
“amera of the same make, and the shutter has an open- 
ing of 160°. It is provided with film-meter and direct 
finder. The camera has a tripod-socket, of course. 
The same camera in the 16-mm. size is similar in design. 
This camera sells for approximately fifty dollars in Ger- 
many. No doubt it will soon be sold in this country, as 
it meets an existing demand. 

The discussion regarding the reversal versus the 
printing-process continues, but most of the amateurs 
are sticking to the reversal process. For those who do 
not, the DuPont-Pathé Film Company is providing both 
negative and positive stock in the 16-millimeter gauge, 
as are Agfa. R. B. Stinemann of Los Angeles, who 
has provided developing and printing equipment for 
standard film for years, has produced both spiral rack 
developing-outfits and a printer for the 16 millimeter, 
quite similar in design to the standard-size outfits. 
There are rumors of further such equipment and of 
improved processes for reversal which will no doubt 
be made public this year. Both processes are with us 
to stay, and will continue to be available, without 
question. 

Filmtechnik also is responsible for the statement 
that Mr. J. H. McNabb of Chicago, familiar to many 
of us as an official of the Bell & Howell Company, has 
produced a device for synchronizing incidental music 
with home-films, the first step being in providing the 
music for the ““Moonlight Sonata”. 

One of the surest indications that the movies have 
invaded the home for all time is the great advance 
in library-film production. For a long time this 
invaluable service was rendered only through the 
excellent Kodak Library Service, but now Bell & 
Howell are producing 16-mm. films for outright sale; 
Burton Holmes is marketing copies of his famous 
travel-films in the same size, and almost each day sees 
newcomers in the independent producers’ field. The 
Amateur Cinema League has established an exchange 
for its members, and the European amateurs are busy 
in exchanging, buying and selling films in all sizes. 

But all of this would be of no benefit if there were 
not some real purpose behind it all. Naturally, the 
value of home-films as family-records and as a most 
wholesome family-amusement cannot be overesti- 
mated; but the amateur motion-picture has “stepped 
out” and is taking its place in the world of affairs. 
The recent Snyder trial is familiar to most of our 
readers. We may well imagine that the jury was 
composed principally of business and professional men, 
men of intelligence and up-to-date ideas. As the jury 
has to be kept isolated from other society, amusement 
must be provided. In this case it was the sub-standard 
projector which provided the amusement for men 
of character. No, the amateur “movies” are neither 
childish nor trivial as many people still imagine. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MECHANICS 


Is the Motion Camera Limited to the Pro- 
duction of Motion Film? 


No! The motion camera fills a second purpose 
which is of great value, although not usually recognised. 
This is in the production of “‘Motion-stills” or single 
frame exposures. Most photographers are aware of 
the great advantage possessed by lantern-slides as 
compared to paper-prints, especially in the direction 
of quality. The single-exposure film produces still- 
pictures which may be projected in the same way that 
lantern-slides are, which occupy a very small space 
and which are unbreakable. 











s the Standard Camera Used for this Purpose? 


THe standard-gauge camera is usually used for this 
purpose; but there is no need for such a procedure. 
The usual type of standard camera is too large. For 
standard films a small camera such as the Sept is most 
often used, and even more modern cameras such as the 
Leica are used to make larger pictures upon standard 
film. Owners of 16-mm. cameras may’ make such 
pictures by exposing from six to ten films upon each 
subject which allows time to stop the projector for 
sach view, and Pathex owners may expose only a frame 
or two, the automatic film-stop in the projector 
will take care of the stop. 











May Stills and Motion be Combined? 


Yes. In fact, this procedure is often valuable. 
Stationary subjects may be photographed as still 





allowing the frame to remain until action starts, then 


the motion exposure made. This combination is 
of double advantage. It avoids the abrupt beginning 
of so many scenes, and allows a certain tension release 
at the end of vigorous action. Moreover, by utilising 
this double process, the screen-time for a film may be 
increased by thirty or forty per cent. or more. 





In What Other Ways is it Used? 


r 





ITLES may be made with considerable less footage, 
especially when long titles are used. This is quite 
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Other uses are for progressive records in scientific 
and manufacturing businesses, and for family-record 
where the motion-picture is not practical. 





How May Amateur Stereoscopic Motion- 
Pictures Be Made? 


THE process is difficult, and should only be attempted 
by the expert worker. Two cameras and two pro- 
jectors will be needed. The cameras should be of such 
ize that a lens separation not exceeding 24% inches 
may be used. The optical axes are parallel; they do 
not converge. The two cameras mi be arranged 
with a chain or gear drive so that a single crank will 
operate them in absolute synchronism. 

The two films, if cut, must be cut in the same relative 
places. Breaks necessitate removal of corresponding 
sections from both films; and, before projection, the 
first corresponding frames must be marked so that 
both films may be run together. 

Two projectors are used. They are also driven from 
one master shaft with gears or chains; belts will not 
rve. The two pictures are projected upon the screen 
in such a manner that two images near the center of 
the screen are in register. Now if the two projectors 
are run, the two moving images should retain their 
relative positions. However, this will not give a 
stereoscopic effect. 

Two screens are made for the projecting lenses. One 
is red, the other green. Also spectacles are provided 
which have one red and one green lens in each pair. 
It is obvious, then, that the red image will be invisible 
to the eye which is behind the red spectacle filter and 
vice versa. In other words, we have two separate 
images, only one of which is visible to each eye. 

The films will have to be run in proper relationship. 
If a full, rounded stereoscopic effect is not obtained 
in projection, change the position of the projectors from 
right to left and from left to right. Although difficult, 
the process will repay the student of kinematography. 





























How Are Small Prints Made from Standard 
Negatives? 
THE process is one of projection-printing. One side 
of the mechanism is similar to a projector in that it has 
a film-advancing mechanism and a light-source which 
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Amateur Movies Step Out 
(Continued from page 44) 

Again, the amateur motion-picture has invaded the 
radio field and is being used for the amusement of 
patients in hospitals. We may well imagine that this 
would be very agreeable to the more nervous patients 
who would be racked by the gentle uproar of static 
and interference. 

The discussion might be carried on indefinitely, and 
still leave the field but scratched. The only thing 
that can be done is to follow the progress of our hobby; 
and in the next few months we shall all be amazed at 
the advances made. Many of the things mentioned here 
will be elaborated and new ones added. What lies 
before—who can say? But one thing can be said: 
The amateur motion-picture is no longer an experi- 
ment. If you are not “in the game’’, you are missing 
one of the greatest and most wholesome pleasures 
which man has devised for years, and when compared 
with the expense of the usual urban entertainment, 
the cost is negligible. Now is the time for you to get 
in, and instead of admiring your neighbor’s films, make 
your-own. It is so easy and simple that a child can 
make excellent films! 





University of Cincinnati Gives Photographic 
Course 


Tue usual failures in amateur photography may 
be ascribed largely to the lack of insight into the physics 
and chemistry of photographic operations and to the 
disregard of the elementary principles of artistic com- 
position. Since a print or lantern-slide is the outcome 
of the several successive operations of sighting, exposure, 
development, and printing, it is obvious that the failure 
to consider the essentials of any one of those operations 
will result in poor pictures. 

The course given by the University of Cincinnati, 
College of Engineering and Commerce, is designed to 
furnish a working-knowledge of the methods of expos- 
ure, development, printing, copying and enlargement, 
and the principles of art-composition as applied to 
amateur photography. Color-photography is also 
discussed. The pictures made by individual members 
of the class will be criticised from the viewpoint of 
technique and composition. Several afternoons at 
week-ends will be devoted to the making of pictures. 

This course is intended particularly for the amateur 
who is interested in photography as a fascinating hobby, 
and for those who have use for a knowledge of photo- 
graphic principles and methods as a part of their pro- 
fessional equipment, such as architects, interior decora- 
tors, and others. Students are expected to know the 
technique of ordinary photographic processes. 

Each class-period will include a lecture and discussion 
of the topics assigned for that period, demonstrations, 
where applicable, and critical discussion of photographs 
from the viewpoint of both technique and composition. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 


1. Introduction. An outline of the topics to be 
considered in the course. 

2. Lenses. Pinhole-photography. Wide-angle and 
narrow-angle lenses. Uncorrected and corrected lenses. 
Diaphragm. What principles of optics as applied to 
the camera should every photographer know in order 
to make effective pictures? How are these principles 
used in practice? 

3. The Eye and the Camera. How to choose a subject. 
What is good composition in a picture? The use of 
light and shadows. How much detail is necessary and 
when and how can the use of detail in a picture be made 
effective? 


4. Practical Exposure. A discussion of the trial and 
error method. The how and why of the exposure-table. 
Exposure-meters. Common mistakes in exposure- 
methods for outdoor and indoor pictures, for portraits 
and enlargements. How to avoid these mistakes. 

A discussion of the principles of perspective. 

5. Development Influences. Principles involved in 
securing various tones and stages of contrast. How to 
choose the developer. Variations in type of developer 
and concentration of alkali to secure different effects 
in the negative. 

A further discussion of the principles of perspective 
as applied to photography. 

6. Practical Development. Methods of inspection. 
Time methods of developing. The why and how of the 
factorial method. Treatment for exposure-variations. 
Tank development. The principles involved in the 
process of intensifying and reducing. Some of the 
common mistakes in developing and how to avoid them. 

A discussion of the principles of background in photo- 
graphy considered from the viewpoint of composition. 

7. Cameras. A discussion and demonstration of the 
various types of cameras, their possibilities and limita- 
tions. 

8. The Darkroom. Safe light. What minimum of 
equipment is required? Fittings and apparatus. 

Balance, form and color are the three essentials in 
art-composition. A discussion of the principle of 
balance as applied to photographic reproduction. 

9. Orthochromatic Photography. The reproduction of 
proper light-values for different colors. For instance, 
clouds and sky show as white, with no detail on an 
ordinary plate—how and why can the reproduction be 
made to show the proper light-values of these objects. 
A discussion of the color-sensitiveness of the plate. 
Using the curves of spectrum—plotting wave-length of 
color vs. the sensitivity of the plate toward that color. 
How to use ortho screens—ray-filters—for absorption 
of colors in order that the plate react in proportion to 
the light-values of the objects. The use of sensitive 
dyes to produce color-sensitiveness in the plate. 

10. Printing-Processes. Silver, platinum, iron and 
chromate processes. Printing-out paper. Developed 
paper. Gas-light paper. Bromide paper. Blue prints 
and their modifications. The various chromate proc- 
esses and their artistic possibilities. Toning-processes 
for changing or modifying black into colors. Staining 
processes for changing or modifying white. 

11. Enlarging and Slide-Making. The physical 
principles involved in these processes—size of picture, 
focus, apparatus necessary, exposure and development. 

A further discussion of the principles of composition 
as applied to photographic reproduction. 

12. Color-Photography. A discussion of the Lippman 
process, the Additive process, used in motion-pictures; 
the Autochrome process, the only practical process for 
amateurs; the Subtractive process, used in lithography. 

13. General Applications. 

(a) Portraiture—the matter of lighting—lights 
and shadow. 

(b) Stereoscopes. 

(c) Panoramas. 

(d) Night-Photography—special precautions. 

(e) Telephotography. 

14. Special Photographic Methods. 

15. Dodging, diffusion screens, etc., artistic stunts, 
spotting out. 

16. Review. During the latter part of the course some 
time will be devoted to a critical discussion of some of 
the photographs made’by members of the class, pointing 
out the good and bad points of technique and com- 
position. 

















THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Dr. Herbert E. Ives 


Ir should be of interest to photographers to know 
that the Dr. Herbert Eugene Ives, mentioned elsewhere 
in this department, is the son of Frederick Eugene 
Ives one of the world’s greatest authorities on color- 
photography and the inventor of the halftone-process 
by which most of the illustrations in our papers, 
magazines and books are reproduced. Dr. Herbert E. 
Ives was in charge of the experimental work in aérial 





Bell Laboratories, Inc. 


DR. HERBERT E. IVES WITH TELEVISION 
PHOTOELECTRIC CELL 


photography for the U. S. Government during the 
War and is the author of “Airplane Photography”. 
He has been a prominent member of the staff of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories for several years and was 
in general charge of the work on the electrical transmis- 
sion of photographs which resulted in the method now 
in daily use by the Bell system. The photo-electric 
cells employed in that work were developed by him, 
and he is also responsible for those used in the work 
on television. It must be a source of considerable 
gratification to the father, who still lives and works 
at his private laboratory in Philadelphia, to follow 
the achievements of his son in a field, which, if not pure 
photography, is closely allied to it. 


Television 


THE subject of television is much to the fore these 
days; and, although the subject is not strictly a photo- 
graphic one, we may be pardoned, perhaps, for giving 
some space to the method developed by the Bell Teie- 
phone Laboratories of New York City. The method 
developed by Dr. Herbert E. Ives and his fellow- 
workers is in a number of respects similar to that of the 
Scotch inventor Baird who nearly a year ago achieved 
television; but admittedly inacrudeand imperfect state. 
While Baird is working on television by radio, the Bell 
laboratories are working at present on telephone-trans- 
mission, apparently with the view of providing us 
with means of seeing the person at the other end of the 
line. A most engaging thought this—but one which 
may have its disadvantages as, for instance, when the 
groceryman wants to know why the poor writer cannot 
pay his last month’s grocery bill. 

In the method developed by the Bell laboratories the 
subject sits at a desk in front of a disk perforated with 
fifty holes arranged spirally. Behind this disk is an 
intense arc-light, the light from which, passing through 
the spirally disposed holes of the revolving disk, 
traces in rapid succession fifty parallel lines of light 
across the face of the speaker. This requires about 
1/17 of a second. In front of the speaker are three 
photo-electric cells, larger and much more sensitive 
than those known heretofore, and developed especially 
for television by Dr. Herbert E. Ives. As the beam of 
light 1/50 of an inch in diameter passes over the face 
of the sitter, the light reflected falls on the photo-elec- 
tric cells. The amount of electric current passed by 
these depends upon the intensity of the illumination 
on the cell; hence, as the intensity of the light reflected 
from the face varies, so will the electric current passed 
by the cell. This current, after several thousand times’ 
amplification, is sent over the wire to the receiving 
station. 

Here the variations in current coming over the wire 
are transformed by a neon tube into variations of 
light which, on passing through a revolving disk identi- 
cal in form with that of the sending station, forms the 
image on a screen 2x 2) inches square. 

For large-scale reproduction a method has been 
developed which, so far as the writer is aware, is en- 
tirely new and one which appears to be a step of 
great fundamental importance. It would be impossible 
to use any form of disk in this case; hence, a 
special neon tube has been developed which is four 
feet square and has 2,500 electrical contacts. A commu- 
tator makes contact successively with each of the 2,500 
wires connected to these points of contact causing 
-ach portion of the tube to glow successively, so that 
the lines of light travel across the tube, reproducing 
the variations in intensity seen by the photo-electric 
cell at the transmitting station. This receiver is very 
much like the human eye, for the eye is composed of 
many thousands of small cells each connected to the 
brain by a separate nerve. But where the eye has 
thousands, perhaps millions, of such cells, the televisor 
of Dr. Ives has but 2,500. 

The results, although recognisable, are far from per- 
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fect. A considerable amount of flicker, reminiscent of 
the early motion-pictures, is present. At least 300,000 
scanning lines per second are necessary to achieve 
flickerless television; but, so far, no one has been able 
to obtain more than 45,000 per second. Thus, much 
remains to be done. Yet it must be admitted that 
considerable progress has been made. We are already 
in possession of much of the material with which tele- 
vision will be accomplished. What is required is 
further refinement of the apparatus at our disposal and 
the more perfect co-ordination of the integral parts. 
This is a matter of time. The time may come sooner 
than we realise when we shall be able to see the World 
Series, the Harvard-Yale game or the Kentucky Derby 
in our own homes as we now receive music from New 
York, Chicago or Pittsburgh. 


Photography and the Spectroscope 


WHEN the writer studied chemistry, only a little 
over eighty elements had been isolated and were defi- 
nitely known to exist. Now it is claimed, and with 
good reason, that all but three of the ninety-two 
elements which we believe to exist have been found. 
The last of these, illinitum, was discovered only about 
eighteen months ago at the University of Illinois and 
is the only one to be discovered by an American. In 
the search for the missing elements, the spectroscope 
plays an important part. Indeed, it is upon the find- 
ings of the spectroscope that all claims for the discovery 
of new elements are based. And the spectroscope is in 
turn almost wholly dependent upon photography. 
Although visual examination of the spectrum is pos- 
sible, in certain cases, by far the larger amount of 
spectroscopic work is done by photography, especially 
the more complex and exacting problems. It is very 
much easier to detect and measure the known and 
unknown lines in a complex spectrum containing 
several hundred lines on a photographic plate than in 
the spectroscope. Furthermore, it is difficult, impos- 
sible in some cases, to determine the nature and posi- 
tion of faintly defined lines by visual observation in 
the spectroscope; and it is also impossible to observe 
the lines which occur in the ultra-violet and infra-red 
portions of the spectrum; and it is frequently in just 
these portions of the spectrum that some of the more 
important and characteristic lines of the elements 
occur. 

According to the modern theories of the electronic 
constitution of matter, the transmutation of elements— 
as dreamed of by the alchemists who vainly endeavored 
to turn lead into gold—is not impossible; and a number 
of scientists are now working on a problem far, far older 
than the science of chemistry itself. Garret who 
has repeated the work of Nagaoka and also that of 
Miethie—who claimed to have obtained gold from 
mercury but with negative results—has now tried to 
change tin to indium by submitting the former to an 
electronic bombardment. No_ spectroscopic indica- 
tions of indium could be obtained, however, even after 
an electronic bombardment of fifty hours. 

While speaking of spectroscopy, a little pamphlet 
recently issued by Adam Hilger of 24 Rochester Place, 
Camden Road, London N. W. 1, may be mentioned 
for the benefit of those who may be interested in the 
subject. This pamphlet, “The Development and 
Present Position of Chemical Analysis by Emission 
Spectra”, by F. Twyman, F. R.S., may be recommended 
to those who with a slight knowledge of the subject 
may be interested in its present applications in science 
and industry. The price is 2 shillings 8 pence, or 
about seventy-five cents postpaid. 


Motion-Pictures Build Good Will for State 
Universities 


THE average state university occupies in some 
respects a most difficult position. Owing to the fact 
that it is supported by the state and for the state, 
drastic limitation of the student-enrolment is out of 
the question and would be certain to raise a perfect 
whirlwind of criticism from the legislature and the 
people of the state. At the same time, it is difficult 
for the university to convince the people and their 
representatives that the funds for which they ask to 
carry on and extend the work of the institution are as 
urgently needed as they are made to appear by the 
regents and other officers of the institution. The 
university is thus placed in the difficult position of 
being unable to limit the number of students or to 
obtain adequate funds to carry on the work of the 
institution and extending it to take care of the increased 
demand due to the ever-increasing number of students. 
Special bulletins, speaking-tours, and numerous other 
means have been employed to carry the university 
to the people in order to show them what the institu- 
tion has accomplished, is undertaking and what it 
requires to enable it to more effectively perform its 
duty to the state. One of the latest and most effective 
methods to be employed is the motion-picture. A 
number of state universities have already gone to 
considerable expense to prepare films showing the 
activities of the institution and emphasising its con- 
tribution to the state, thus building up for the univer- 
sity a fuller appreciation of the services of the institu- 
tion and its needs. 

The A. M. College of Texas is one of the latest 
institutions to adopt this method of reaching the 
people of the state. The Division of Photography, 
under the direction of the writer and in co-operation 
with the various departments of the College, has under 
way a film through which it is hoped to acquaint the 
people of the state with the work of the college and 
its services to the State of Texas. A scenario has been 
prepared which takes up the story of a typical student 
from his arrival at the college until his graduation. 
It shows him at his first drill, his first military review, 
his efforts to win a place on the freshman football 
team, his first summer in camp, his citation for military 
efficiency, promotion to Cadet Major and, finally, to 
Commander of the Corps of Cadets, election as Captain 
of the Ross Volunteers, the honor troop of the institu- 
tion, and so on, to the final review when he bids farewell 
to the Corps of Cadets, the presentation of army com- 
missions and diplomas. As a strictly military institu- 
tion we plan to make full use of the scenes and episodes 
of military life, and aim to show how military training 
and discipline inculeate obedience, thoroughness, 
promptness and efficiency. At the same time, we 
believe that in doing this we will enable those who see 
the picture to gain a fuller appreciation of the life of 
the College and its services to the state. 

A number of scenes have already been made and 
others are being made as opportunity offers. It has 
been arranged to “shoot” the final scenes during the 
annual A. M. C. University of Texas football game, 
after which the film will be released as soon as the 
operations of editing and titling have been completed. 


A Reminder 


A PEDESTRIAN, bumped by a taxi, found himself lying 
in the street directly in the path of a steam-roller. 

“That reminds me,” he cried, ““I was to bring home 
some pancake-flour!’— The Open Road. 
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One of the new features of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Exhibition in London this month is the 
admittance of one print by any member who chooses 
to send. Fancy the chance given thus to the obscure 
village-photographer; he will be able to boast that 
his work has been hung in a great London exhibition! 
This must obviously reduce the standard of the show; 
but on the other hand, it will materially add to its 
interest. An exhibition of work by our leading pro- 
fessional photographers, men like Bertram Park, 
Marcus Adams, Herbert Lambert, Angus Basil, and 
others naturally competes with our premier shows; 
but it will be a very different and much less exclusive 
affair when any ordinary provincial professional is 
represented. 

It is a departure that we view with extreme satisfac- 
tion, for it will not only give a true picture of Brit- 
ish professional photography, but will surely help to 
stimulate the rank and file to better work. It is no 
good judging the professional standard by a few of 
the outstanding and exceptional members of our craft. 
Now we shall see how it compares with our continental 
neighbors. We have so often been impressed by 
German and Austrian professional work when we have 
come across it in quite small towns, not only in tech- 
nique but in imagination and individuality, it seemed 
to us ahead of what we should find in our own less 
important provincial cities. Switzerland used to offer 
balm to our wounded amour propre, for here the work 
of the average professional was even worse. But now 
that consolation has been withdrawn, for the Swiss 
have made a regular leap forward and we are no longer 
confronted by the hard atrocities that used to greet 
us in their show-cases. We are hoping that the P. P. A. 
Exhibition is going to prove to us that in our country 
the average professionals have also bounded up to 
a higher standard. Unfortunately—or perhaps fortu- 
nately, for we must confess to some slight apprehen- 
sion on the subject—this letter is due to go off before 
the exhibition opens! 

There are a good many functions in this Photo- 
graphic May Week, social and professional, and the 
lectures this year sound particularly practical and 
promising. One of them we should be glad to hear 
is by Mr. Nichol Smith on “Modern Substitution, 
or the Re-introduction of the Family-Album”. It is 
an excellent subject; for, if only some bright brain 
could suggest a way to once more make albums pop- 
ular, there would be no need for all our photographic 
propaganda. And if some still brighter brain could 
think out some device that would end the exile of our 
friends’ portraits from our sitting-rooms and coax 
them all back—cabinets, panels, cartes de visite and 
so on—to our mantelpieces and occasional tables, how 
the profession would boom! Another of the lectures 
is “Truth and Beauty in Portraiture” by Mr. Tilney 
which is sure to be well worth hearing, and is a subject 
that cannot be too heavily rubbed in to our profes- 
sionals who seem to imagine the two qualities are a 
paradox, as far as their work is concerned. 

The great Eclipse is rapidly nearing, and photo- 
graphers are getting very excited about it. In fact, 


so many questions have been addressed to photo- 
graphic press editors that we should not be surprised 
to see a “Total Eclipse Number” issued. 

There is one particular belt of country a few miles 
broad where it can be seen at its best, which runs 
roughly from the northeast of England to the north of 
Wales, and we hear that in this district all accommoda- 
tions have already been booked. Our railway-com- 
panies, too, are rising to the occasion, and trains are 
to be run in the night of the 28th June which will land 
sightseers somewhere near the correct spot and give 
them an opportunity of taking up a good position. 

It has not been an easy matter to determine before- 
hand exactly where the moon’s shadow will pass over 
the earth during a total eclipse of the sun, and an 
American professor has come nearest to success in 
defining the locality. It seems that the first map of 
the eclipse-belt published is not quite accurate; and to 
enjoy the maximum duration of the strange sensations 
of totality, it should be moved slightly to the north. 

This eclipse seems to be less accommodating than 
some in the past, for it begins at 6 A.m., and its dura- 
tion, seen from the most advantageous viewpoint, is 
no more than twenty-five seconds. But against these 
inconveniences we must put the fact that it only hap- 
pens once in two hundred years. A wonderful event 
or spectacle; but how seemingly impossible to photo- 
graph; at least from a pictorial point of view! 

Mr. George Eastman of Kodak fame has found and 
applied the antidote to Big Bill Thompson’s election 
outpourings about King George. It is not so much 
that Mr. Eastman has presented London—the old 
London on the Thames—with one of the finest gifts 
ever offered, but rather his way of doing it that has so 
appealed to all of us. When we read that his splendid 
Dental Installation is given as a mark of affection 
and admiration for the British people, British hearts 
are touched, and a fresh link is immediately forged 
in the grand chain of reciprocal good feeling and 
understanding. 

Mr. St. John Ervine, our dramatic critic, has been 
writing again in The Observer about “The Movies”’ 
compared to the “Speakies’. Some little time ago 
he presided over a debate between Miss Iris Barry— 
the enthusiastic film-fan and author of “Let’s Go to 
the Pictures’—and Mr. Ashley Dukes, on the relative 
merits of plays and motion-pictures. Mr. Dukes had 
few good words to say for photographs, and in Mr. 
Ervine’s view claimed too much for pictures not made 
with the camera. After all, a photograph does, on the 
whole, the job it is intended to do; whereas a drawing 
sometimes fails, as Mr. Ervine remarks. And he goes 
on to describe an incident: “‘When an editor hired a 
gentleman to draw a picture of me, the result was 
such I suggested to the editor that he should publish 
it regularly, changing the caption to ‘Mr. St. John 
Ervine’ this week, ‘the Archbishop of Canterbury’ 
next week, and ‘Missing from Home’ the week after!”’ 

Mr. Ervine’s quarrel with the movies is, however, 
on different lines to our own. He always appears 
quite satisfied with the photography, and it is the dra- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Tue Morron-PicturE CAMERAMAN, by E. G. Lutz. 
248 pages and 54 photographic illustrations and 
drawings. Price, cloth, $3.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The popularity of amateur and professional motion- 
picture photography is proved by the writing and 
publishing of an increasing number of practical and 
interesting books on the subject. One of the latest 
is the “Motion-Picture Cameraman” which is a splen- 
didly written and illustrated book of non-technical 
yet accurate information for the person who is pre- 
paring to become a cameraman as an amateur or pro- 
fessional. It is also of value and interest to the general 
reader who is eager to know how motion-pictures are 
being made today. The treatment of the rather 
difficult subject of lenses is done clearly and concisely 
by means of excellent drawings. In fact, the drawings 
throughout the book are unusually good and readily 
understood, even by the layman. 

Each chapter is filled with interesting material 
which cannot fail to be of practical value. The nine 
chapters are devoted to the following subjects: The 
Kinematographic Camera; Lenses and Images; General 
Camera Work; Studio and Location; Trick Kinemato- 
graphy; The Unusual in Camera-Work; Some Oddities 
of Screen-Pictures; ““One-Turn, One Picture” Work; 
Miscellaneous Procedures in Kinematography; Devel- 
oping the Negative and Completing the Film for the 
Projector. 

It should be evident to those who are contemplating 
the purchase of an amateur or a professional motion- 
picture camera that the best possible preparation for 
success, next to a mastery of the camera itself, is a 
thorough knowledge of the principles involved. Mr. 
Lutz has supplied a book which will doubtless render a 
great service. The volume is well bound, carefully 
printed and merits a cordial reception. 


Portraiture As Pictures. Being the Sixth of a 
Series of Tracts for Pictorial Photographers, by 
F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. 8 illustrations. Price, paper, 
$.50. London: Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 


No doubt those of our readers who are pictorial 
photographers, or have hopes in that direction, will 
welcome this new addition to the list of tracts written 
by the well-known critic, F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. There 
is a charm, a vigor and a force in what Mr. Tilney 
writes. Whether we always agree or not, we can 
respect and admire his sincerity and his splendid effort 
to stimulate the reader to strive for the highest. The 
pictorialist and the beginner will find instruction and 
inspiration in this latest tract which promises to be 
as popular as its five predecessors. 


Medical Film Foundation Is Suggested 


Tue establishment by George Eastman of a 
“Medical Film Foundation Inc.”, endowed with 
sufficient material and personnel to produce medical 
films, is urged by Dr. J. F. Montague, of the University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College Clinic of New 
York City, in an open letter to the medical profession, 
to “save us from the distressing spectacle of unscien- 
tific ‘scientific’ films” 

Dr. Montague speaks against any “hasty and ill- 
considered attempts of every medical man to make 
his own films”, pointing out that there are “many 
special requirements of medical kinematography which 
the ordinary cameraman is unfamiliar with” 

He sees a “very real danger of the establishment 
of a virtual monopoly on medical films by one of the 
groups of medical men who, by virtue of superior 
capital and organisation, will perhaps seek to still 
further augment the inferiority complex which they 
now, in less subtle manner, wish upon the small town 
and city surgeon at the various association-meetings” 

The solution of the problem by the production of 
these films by George Eastman would mean films 
based on accepted and recognised medical books, 
Dr. Montague says. The selection of the books 
would be arrived at by “polling the entire medical 
public, or in response to a sufficient number of written 
suggestions’, essentially the same system used in 
Carnegie libraries. 

The “Medical Film Foundation” would furnish any 
recognized medical school, medical society or respon- 
sible group of medical men with any of its films upon 
payment of a rental fee and transportation charges. 
Films intended for the use of laymen would be fur- 
nished responsible laymen. The films would be 
directed by the author of the medical book being 
pictured, or by some properly qualified doctor of 
medicine delegated by the author. The technical 
features would be in charge of a staff appointed by 
Mr. Eastman. 

The advantages of this, as described by Dr. 
Montague, are manifold. The highest technical 
excellence would be assured. The administration 
of the Medical Film Foundation by business men 
would “remedy a notorious defect in many enter- 
prises run by the medical profession’. Professional 
jealousy would be eliminated. The medical profes- 
sion would be assured an adequate supply of good 
educational films. The freedom of the medical press 
would remain inviolate. Production of these films 
would increase rather than decrease the production 
of medical books, as the profession would want greater 
detail than can reasonably be crowded into a film. 


Our London Letter 
(Continued from page 50) 


matic merits, or demerits, tiresomely false sentiments, 
puerility, and footling stories with which he falls out; 
in fact, to sum up his quarrel, it is that the pictures 
are manufactured to please the unintelligentsia, or as 
he calls it “‘the booboisie”. Probably he is not a photo- 
grapher, and so does not wince at the photographic 
absurdities and distortions that so grate on the nerves 
of those who take the craft seriously. 

The Royal Academy has just opened to the public, 


. and in our next letter we shall have a few words to say 


about this important picture-show in relation to 
photography. 














HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








The 45th Annual Convention of the P. A. of A., 
New York City, July 25—28, 1927 


PLANs to make the picture-exhibit at the Forty-Fifth 
Annual Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, one of the most interesting that has ever been 
shown, are rapidly going forward. D. D. Spellman, 
vice-president, has charge of this work and has sent 
out over 3,000 Promise-Cards within the past week 
to the photographers in the United States and Canada. 

Chairman Fred Becker of the New York Exhibit 
Committee is working hard to see that the pictures 
shown from the New York photographers are not only 
representative, but that they are, in addition, illustra- 
tive of the finest work of the best men in the great 
metropolis. Mr. Becker’s committee is combing all of 
the 1,500 or more photographers in the greater territory 
to obtain the finest possible exhibit from the conven- 
tion-hosts. 

In addition to all of this, special exhibits have been 
invited from a number of America’s leading photo- 
graphers. The secretary’s office has also received word 
that special collections of pictures are coming from 
England, Berlin, Vienna and Australasia. 

This year there will be a jury of admission which 
will pass on all work exhibited. This jury has decided 
to grade all pictures sent for exhibition at the Conven- 
tion. They will be graded into three classes—A, B, 
and C, according to their degree of excellence, for the 
assistance of the exhibitor. There will be placed on 
each and every picture selected for the exhibit a seal 
indicating the grading. In addition, pictures selected 
for the Traveling-Exhibit will receive a beautifully 
printed certificate, suitable for framing. 

A special effort this year is being made to obtain 
enough pictures of high standard from the exhibit 
to increase the Traveling-Exhibits from three to five. 
The Traveling-Exhibits this year have been in con- 
stant demand from the first of January and are 
booked until the middle of July. It is hoped that we 
‘an not only increase the number of exhibits but very 
materially raise the standard of the pictures shown. 
It is also planned this year to supply each exhibit with 
a number of interesting publicity stories that can be 
used in the local newspapers wherever the exhibits 
are shown. 

CoNVENTION-NOTES 

The General Secretary of the P. A. of A. has just 
returned home from a strenuous three-week trip visit- 
ing the Middle Atlantic States Convention at Pitts- 
burgh, the Missouri Valley Convention at Kansas City, 
and the Southwestern Convention at Dallas. It is safe 
to say that he has a far better acquaintanceship with the 
photographic profession at large and with their needs 
than ever before. He has thoroughly enjoyed every 
minute of his trip, as well as the men and women of the 
profession he met in these various cities. 

One of the big speakers on our program will be our 
advertising-counsel, Mr. Fred Millis. Mr. Millis is 
going to talk on “Our National Advertising Campaign 
and How the Individual Photographer Can Profit Most 
by It”. His talk will be well illustrated with practical 


suggestions on how the subscriber to this fund can 
secure the greatest possible benefit. 

Mr. Millis is making a record with the Co-operative 
Advertising Campaign of the P. A. of A. Already over 
two thousand photographers have subscribed, and ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty or more manufac- 
turers and stockhouses, with a total subscription of 
well over $1,300,000. 

The work of the New York Convention Committee 
is progressing rapidly. One of the most active members 
of this Committee is Mr. Robert Baltes of the firm of 
Drucker and Baltes. Mr. Baltes is Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee and is spending several 
hours a day in conference on this subject with Chairman 
Garabrant. Mr. Baltes is known throughout the 
United States as probably the foremost convention 
and banquet photographer in this country. He is the 
official] photographer of virtually all of the large hotels 
in New York, and is frequently sent for from all over 
the United States and Canada to photograph large 
meetings and banquets of all kinds. 

Mr. Baltes has promised the Convention Committee 
and the Board of Directors that the entertainment 
offered those in attendance at the Convention will be 
of a novel character, and will surpass all previous 
conventions. As he is attending banquets and con- 
ventions every night in the season, he certainly should 
have ideas as to what other conventions are doing. 

Mrs. Helen Burden Stage has been appointed chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee. Mrs. Stage and her 
Committee are working night and day to fulfill a promise 
that she has made to the Board of Directors that every 
woman attending the Convention will be taken care of 
and made to feel at home. Mrs. Stage says that if 
any woman comes to the Convention and wanders 
around alone without getting acquainted with our 
Committee or with the other ladies attending the 
Convention, it will be because she prefers it that way. 

A special reception-room, right next to the Con- 
vention-room, has been set aside as a rest and reception- 
room for all women attending the Convention. Mrs. 
Stage’s Committee will be on hand there twenty-four 
hours a day, if necessary, to act as a reception and 
information committee for the ladies. It will be their 
duty to give them information in regard to sight-seeing 
trips, the best place to shop, as well as to answer any 
questions which may be asked them. They will help 
in making up congenial parties to tour the city and to 
see the sights. In addition, refreshing drinks will be on 
tap there at all times. 

John E. Garabrant, Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee, says that he is looking at the Convention as a 
merchandising-problem. He says that putting across 
a convention is the same as any merchandising-problem. 
To sell any piece of goods, there are always three things 
that must be considered in order to make a successful 
sale. First, the goods must be absolutely right. The 
old convention-goers tell the Committee that the pro- 
gram this year, which is the goods we have to sell, 
will be the best that the Association has enjoyed in its 
forty-five years’ history. 

The next step is the organisation of a sales force. 
This part of the program has been put into the efficient 
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hands of Joe Dombroff, vice-president of Willoughbys. 
He has organised a sales force of two hundred and fifty 
stockhouse salesmen who are visiting the photographers 
from one end of the country to the other, telling them 
the news of the Convention and selling them registra- 
tion-tickets. 

The third and most important feature is to be sure 
that we have satisfied customers. This important 
part of the work has been placed in the efficient hands 
of such well-known good fellows and organisers as 
John F. Sherman, President of the Professional Photo- 
graphers Association of Northern New Jersey, and 
W. C. Eckman, President of the Commercial Photo- 
graphers Association of New York. 

The task of these men and their Committee will be 
to see that every photographer who attends the Con- 
vention has a good time and is made to feel at home. 

There is no question but that this Convention will 
go down in history, as New York intends that it should, 
as “The Friendly Convention”. 

The Convention Committee has been fortunate 
enough to receive word from Lejaren Hiller that he 
will appear on the program at our Convention. Mr. 
Hiller is recognised as being among the first half-dozen 
of the photographic illustrators in the world, and his 
work is known and recognised as exceptional wherever 
advertising is used. 

The subject of Mr. Hiller’s talk will be “Interpreting 
Advertising and Magazine Illustration by the Use of 
the Camera”. The talk will be about the early stages 
of this, personal experiences and the gradual develop- 
ment to the present time. During the course of the 
talk, lantern-slide projections will be shown, illustrat- 
ing phrases. 

Mr. Hiller is Vice-President and Photographic Direc- 
tor of Underwood & Underwood. He is a member of 
the Art Directors’ Club of New York, Society of 
Illustrators, Dutch Treat Club, American Federation 
of Artists, and American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

One of the big features of the Forty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the P. A. of A. will be the inspirational 
addresses. These addresses are especially designed to 
bring home to the members of our profession the 
importance that photography has to the every day 
life of every man, woman and child, as well as the part 
that it is taking in the betterment of world-conditions. 
Speakers have been selected who, because of the posi- 
tion they hold and their wide knowledge and acquaint- 
anceship with world-events, are particularly able to 
speak authoritatively on these subjects. 

One of the most interesting speakers that we will 
have will be Mr. Robert H. (“Bob”) Davis. Mr. 
Davis will give the main address at the opening of 
our Convention. Mr. Davis has a national reputation 
as an editor, publisher, speaker, author, dramatist, 
and as a photographer. He is listed as one of the three 
most popular after-dinner speakers in New York City. 

Mr. Davis at the present time, in addition to his 
duties with Munsey’s Magazine, is also Director of 
the New York Sun, one of the largest and best-edited 
newspapers in this country. In addition, Mr. Davis is 
one of the trustees of Frank A. Munsey’s $25,000,000 
estate. 

In connection with his publishing experience, he has 
come in close contact with the photographer, and has 
bought and used many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
photographs. In addition to all of this, Mr. Davis 
is an amateur photographer of note. As a hobby he 
has made a great many remarkably interesting portraits 
of his literary friends and acquaintances. These 
portraits will rank with the work of many of our best 
photographers. The professional will be astounded 
to know that his work has been accomplished 


with an ordinary 314 x 4144 camera, without any arti- 
ficial light. 

The plans for publicity for the Convention have been 
prepared thoroughly. The Secretary announced that 
fifty thousand envelope enclosures had been distrib- 
uted each month by manufacturers and stockhouses 
throughout the country. The next piece of mailing 
that goes out will be a personal invitation from Presi- 
dent Townsend to attend the Convention, which will 
be mailed to every photographer throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

A big three-color broadside, 1914 x 25 inches, is in 
progress of preparation. This broadside will give a 
complete list of all the speakers on the program, 
together with their photographs, in addition to all 
the authoritative information on the Convention- 
arrangements. The program will be illustrated by some 
very remarkable night-photographs of New York by 
John E. Garabrant, as well as some photographs on 
historical subjects by Lajaren Hiller. 

A very unusual humorous map of the United States 
has been drawn especially for this broadside by Stacy 
H. Wood. Mr. Wood is known as one of the best 
humorous illustrators in New York. The map shows 
the photographers heading for New York from all over 
the United States. Some are coming by airplane, 
some by prairie-schooners, and others by flivver, sub- 
marine, and on foot. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONVENTION 


The Forty-fifth Annual Convention is to be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, for the 
four days commencing July 25. Meetings, trade- 
exhibits and picture-exhibits will all be held on practi- 
tically one floor and in close proximity one to another. 

This year the general plan of dues and registration 
has been changed somewhat. The dues of the Associa- 
tion for Active Members, as you may know, have been 
reduced to $5.00 per year. In addition, a $5.00 registra- 
tion-fee is being charged all Active Members who 
attend the Convention. The Active Membership is 
comprised of studio-owners and managers. 

This registration-fee covers admission of members 
to all meetings of the Association and entertainment- 
features, such as the President’s reception and the 
entertainment for the ladies; but it does not include 
the banquet-ticket, which is extra. 

The Associate Membership is made up of studio- 
employees and manufacturers and their employees. 
Dues for studio-employees are $3.00 per year. The 
dues for manufacturers or their employees are $2.00 per 
year. No registration-fee, other than their annual 
dues, is charged this classification. 

All members, whether Active or Associate, who are 
accompanied by their wives or friends, will be charged 
an additional $1.00 registration-fee for a guest-ticket 
for each extra person in attendance. 

The big feature in regard to the sale of registration- 
tickets and memberships at this early stage is the 
saving of time that will be assured at the Convention. 
All that the member will have to do who has purchased 
his registration-ticket in advance will be to go to a 
separate table and, after showing his registration-card, 
receive his badge. This will take only two or three 
minutes and save the tiresome waiting that is occa- 
sioned by looking up his membership, making out 
receipts, issuing of badges, and the other details that 
are necessary. 

INSPIRATIONAL TALKS 
A remarkable list of speakers has been assembled 


for the program of this year’s Convention. The 
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P. A. OF A. ADVERTISING-COMMITTEE 


Front Row (left to right)—Mose Grady, Seattle, Wash.; Charles D. Kaufmann, Chicago, IIl.; Horace W. Davis, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., chairman of the Plan and Scope Committee; Alva C. Townsend, Lincoln, Neb., president of the 
Photographers’ Association of America; George W. Harris, Washington, D.C., chairman of the National Advertising 
Committee; Z. T. Briggs, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles J. Pettinger, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. E. Imray, Rochester, N.Y., 


representing L. B. Jones; Robert E. Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rear Row—L. C. Vinson, Cleveland, Ohio, general secretary of the Photographers’ Association of America; Clarence 
Stearns, Rochester, Minn.; Fred Millis, of the Millis Advertising Company, Indianapolis, Ind., national advertising 
counsel; G. A. Cramer, St. Louis, Mo.; F. C. Medick, Columbus, Ohio; Harry Armer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Donald 


H. Walk, Indianapolis, Ind.; D. H. Brattin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


inspirational part of the program will be covered by 
Robert H. Davis, who is one of the foremost editors 
and publishers in this country, and by Karl A. Bickell, 
President of the United Press Association. Both of 
these men have a wide knowledge of the use and effec- 
tiveness of photography and the important relation- 
ship that it has to the progress of the world, as well 
as to our daily lives. 

Mr. Davis, in addition to his wide use of photo- 
graphy as Director of the New York Sun and as Manag- 
ing Editor for twenty-five years of the Munsey Publica- 
tions, is an amateur photographer of note. 

Mr. Bickell is a nationally known figure in news- 
paper-circles. His Association supplies over eight 
hundred papers throughout the world with a daily 
news-service. His organisation has correspondents 
and photographers covering news-events of importance 
in all the leading cities and political centers of the 
world. 


Lectures AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Nicholas H4z—Subject, ““Composition’’. 

Mr. Haz has won many gold medals for the pictures 
that he has exhibited in the United States and abroad. 
He is a painter as well as a photographer. His talk 
on Composition was the outstanding success of the 
Middle Atlantic States Convention this year. 


Lajaren Hiller—Subject, “Interpreting Advertising 
and Magazine-I]lustrations by the Use of the 
Camera’. 

This will be an illustrated talk showing the use of 
photography in advertising-illustrations. Mr. Hiller 
is associated with Underwood & Underwood, and is 
nationally known for his artistic and unusual adver- 
tising-illustrations. 


William Shewell Ellis—Subject, “Photography for 
Advertising”’. 
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Mr. Ellis has been known to the profession for many 
years on account of the successes that he has made, 
not only in portrait-photography, but for the unusually 
interesting covers that he has done for the Eastman- 
Kodak Company, the Curtis Publishing Company, 
and lately, Ivory Soap and Gorham Silverware. This 
work has attracted a tremendous amount of attention. 


W. E. Burnell—Subject, “Bread-and-Butter Photo- 
graphy”. 

Mr. Burnell has built up a business that is exceed- 
ingly successful in the small town of Penn Yan, N.Y., 
through what is termed straight bread-and-butter 
photography. He will tell us how he has done it, 
as well as demonstrate his method. 


Samuel Lumiere—Subject, “Decorative Use of Shadows 
in Photography”. 

Mr. Lumiere is a Fifth Avenue photographer who 

has built up a national reputation on account of the 

unusual character and fine artistic quality of his work. 


Onorate Avati—Subject, “Fashion and Photography”. 

The Fab Studios are nationally known for the 
fine quality of fashion and illustrative photography. 
Among the accounts that this firm handles are 
Montgomery & Ward, Sears and Roebuck, and many 
other of our largest national advertisers. Mr. Avati 
is the artistic member of the firm and will demonstrate 
the element of fashion and style in photography. His 
talk will be of interest to every photographer, both 
portrait and commercial. 


William Zerbe—Subject, “Thirty-five Years of News- 
Photography”. 

Mr. Zerbe is one of the best known, as well as one 
of the oldest, news-photographers in New York City. 
He will tell us some of the high spots in his experience 
of photographing news-events and notables. 


Business BuILpDING 


Fred Millis—Subject, “How the Individual Photo- 
grapher Can Secure the Greatest Benefit from Our 
National Advertising”’. 

Mr. Millis is advertising-counsel for the P. A. of A., 
for the Society of American Florists, for the Jewelers 
Board of Trade, for the Manufacturers of Carbonated 
Beverages, and many other industries. His talk will 
be a brass-tack one and will illustrate definitely how 
the individual photographer can secure the greatest 
possible benefit from our National Advertising. 


John Howie Wright—Subject, “Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising”’. 

Mr. Wright is a nationally known expert on this 
subject. He is also publisher of Postage, the oldest 
magazine published on Direct-Mail Advertising. He 
has lectured before a great many of the advertising- 
clubs of the United States on this subject, as well as on 
the program of the Direct-Mail Advertising Association. 


Roy F. Soule—Subject, ‘“‘Salesmanship in the Studio.” 

Mr. Soule is a well-known lecturer on the subject of 
Salesmanship. He is also editor of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine. Mr. Soule has been given an 
expense account by the Association and told to have 
his photograph taken in various studios as he travels 
around the country and then to come back and give the 
Convention a brass-tack talk on studio-salesmanship. 


Deck Lane—Subject, ““How I Am Doing a Business of 
Over $20,000 a Year in a Town of a Population 

of Less than 2,000”. 
This will be a brass-tack talk by a brother photo- 
grapher who will show the unlimited possibilities 








there are for business building in a small town and how 
he has done it. 


W. F. Fisher—Subject, ‘System and Salesmanship”’. 

The Fab Studios are one of the most successful 
photographic studios in the country, financially and 
artistically. Mr. Fisher is responsible for the sales 
and management end of the business. 


Gordon C. Aymar—Subject, ““Why I Use Photography 
in Advertising”’. 

Mr. Aymar is Art Director of the J. W. Thompson 
Company, which is known as one of the two or three 
largest advertising-agencies in the world. As Art 
Director of this company, he has been responsible for 
the artistic handling for nationally known advertisers 
such as Lux Toilet Soap, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Simmons Beds, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Welch’s Grape 
Juice, ete. 


PictuRE-ExuIBITs 


The picture-exhibit will be unusually important 
this year. First, there will be a collection of pictures 
exhibited by twenty-one of the world’s greatest portrait- 
ists. Seven of the foremost photographers from the 
United States, seven from England and seven from 
the Continent have consented to exhibit. Each man is 
selecting seven prints that he considers his finest work 
during his entire career. 

In addition to this, special collections have been 
promised from England, Central Europe and from 
Australia. 

All of this is in addition to the exceptionally fine work 
that has been promised by our own members. 


TrRADE-EXHIBIT 


The trade-exhibit this year will be exceptionally 
fine. Only a few spaces are unsold at the present time. 
In the trade-exhibit, the manufacturers will have 
on hand experts who will help you solve your technical 
problems, as well as display their latest contributions 

in photographic equipment. 
L. C. Vinson, General Secretary. 


Herbert C. McKay Now Dean of New York 
Institute of Photography 


AvTeR an absence of some months, Herbert C. 
McKay, A.R.P.S., motion-picture Editor of Puoto- 
Era Maaazine, has resumed active direction of the 
New York Institute of Photography, 10 West 33d 
Street, New York. Mr. McKay is well known in both 
amateur and professional kinematographic circles. 
He will direct the resident and correspondence student- 
activities in both still and motion photography, and 
in the newly instituted course of instruction in Amateur 
Photo-Finishing. This Commercial Photo-Finishing 
course deals not only with actual developing and 
printing, but does so in a scientific and efficient manner. 


The Toronto Salon of 1927 


Tue Thirty-Sixth Annual Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy under the direction of the Toronto Camera 
Club will be held at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
August 27 to September 10, 1927, inclusive. The last 
day for receiving prints will be August 1. Entry- 
blanks and further information may be received from 
J. H. Mackay, Director, Toronto Salon, 2 Gould Street, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 





Cleveland Photographic Society 


Tue Cleveland Photographic Society Annual 
Exhibit, containing approximately one hundred and 
thirty pictures, the work of forty-six members of that 
organisation, which has been on display in their club- 
rooms at Cleveland, Ohio, for several weeks, was sent 
to the Art Center, at Dayton, Ohio, for display there. 
This display at Dayton was sponsored by Miss Jane 
Reece, a photographer of international reputation. 
The Dayton showing of this exhibit was greatly appre- 
ciated by the public there and the pictures received 
many very flattering comments. 

From there the pictures are being sent to The 
Smithsonian Institution, National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for exhibition-purposes, during the entire 
months of June and July. Following that, they are 
to be shown at the Akron Art Museum and Institute, 
Akron, Ohio, during the month of September, after 
which the pictures will be returned to the Cleveland 
Photographic Society. Their print-committee will then 
select from the entire one hundred and thirty pictures, 
forty pictures representing the work of forty members 
of that organisation. These forty pictures are to be 
sent to the members of the Associated Camera Clubs 
of America for showing upon their club-room walls. 
This will be the first time in the history of the Associ- 
ated Camera Clubs of America that forty pictures will 
be gathered by any one organisation and sent to the 
different member-organisations, and containing only 
one picture from any one maker. There will be forty 
pictures from forty individual members of the Cleve- 
land Photographic Society, an absolutely represen- 
tative exhibit of the work of members of the Society 
as a whole, and not of a few individuals. 


Brooklyn Institute—Photographic 
Department 


THE annual meeting of the Department of Photo- 
graphy of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
was held on May 19. 

The department has had a busy year and reported 
that a larger number of prints by members have been 
hung at more salons than in any previous year. Classes 
were well attended and greater interest and activity is 
being shown. Plans were discussed for the coming 
year and the addition of new equipment will make it 
possible for more members to work at atime. The 
studio rooms are being rearranged and three vertical 
enlargers are being installed. 

With the re-election of President J. W. Aughiltree, 
the members look forward to a busy and profitable 
year. Other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
A. Merrill Powers; secretary, Harry D. Scribner; 
treasurer, Edw. A. Mudge; and librarian, Miss Mary 
Callaghan. Myers R. Jones, Dean of the Department, 
is chairman of the Executive Committee. 

SaMuEL P. Warp. 


Omaha Camera Club Exhibition 


Tue Second Annual Exhibition of the Omaha 
Camera Club, held at the Art Institute, May 1 to 15, 
was of much interest to the picture-loving public of 
Omaha and vicinity. The exhibit occupied the entire 
wall-space of the Aquila court gallery, and was largely 
attended during the entire period. From the number 
of prints submitted to the jury, one hundred and fifty- 
one were selected and hung. The pictures on exhibi- 
tion this year not only proved the remarkable advance- 
ment made over those of a year ago, but showed a 
wider diversity of subject and treatment. 


A feature of the 1927 exhibition was the introduction 
of a number of multiple gum prints submitted by a 
group of workers who labored incessantly during the 
winter-months to make the annual show a success. 

The print jury awarded first prize to Roy La Rue, 
second to Victor K. Overman, and third to John E. 
Hayworth. The first award, “A Bend in the Road’, 
was a winter-scene in blue gum. Of striking simplicity 
in composition, admirable spacing, with beautifully ren- 
dered sky and foreground, the print presented a val- 
uable appeal to the amateur pictorialist in the beauty 
of the commonplace. Second prize-winning print, 
“The Oak-Sunset’’, obviously a counter-light, was 
particularly effective in its composition and treatment. 
The third prize-winning print, ““The Potter of Van 
Briggles’’, showing the potter at his work-bench, was 
a difficult subject handled with much skill. Fourteen 
honorable mentions furnished sufficient glory to spur 
every club-member to make a supreme effort to win. 

At the annual club meeting, Roy La Rue was 
re-elected president; A. W. Larson, vice-president; 
5S. N. Hodes, secretary and treasurer. Information 
concerning the club may be obtained from the sec 
retary, S. N. Hodes, Elks Club, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Wititam F. Murpen. 


Criterion Mezzotone Lantern-Plates 


TurovuGuH the courtesy of Criterion, Ltd., 71 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4, England, we received some of 
the new Mezzotone Lantern-Plates which this well- 
known firm has recently placed on the market. These 
plates, we find, give warm-toned slides by normal 
development and need no toning. Furthermore, this 
plate is well adapted for reduction and contact work 
because of its bromide-emulsion speed. Those who 
make their own lantern-slides will like this plate. 


‘*Photo-Miniature’’ No. 199—Camera Holidays 


THE recent number of Photo-Miniature bears the 
timely title of “Camera Holidays”, and should be in the 
hands of the readers who are preparing for the annual 
vacation. No matter where the vacationist may 
decide to go, he will find many practical and helpful 
paragraphs which will tell him what to photograph 
and how to do it successfully. Although this number 
is dated December, 1926, Volume XVII, it is not to be 
accepted as seven months old; for it is very much 
up-to-the-minute. 


Rexo Bulletin Worth Having 


PeRHAPS our readers are not aware that Burke & 
James, Inc., 223 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl., 
issue a monthly bulletin which is called “The Rexo 
Bulletin”. It contains helpful photographic items 
and describes many new and interesting types of 
photographic apparatus. For those who like to keep 
in touch with amateur and professional equipment, 
we suggest that they send for a year’s subscription. 


Scottish Photographic Blue Book 


WE welcome the annual visit of the little Scottish 
“Photographic Blue Book’’, with its interesting and 
practical contents. It is issued annually by the 
Scottish Photographic Federation, 27 Aberfeldy Street, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow, Scotland, and edited by John 
Macdonald. Amateur photographers who contem- 
plate visiting Scotland will find it to their advantage 
to obtain this Blue Book and to learn more of the 
splendid work which is being done by members of the 
Scottish Federation. 
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**‘New Hampshire by Motor’’ 


Each year an increasing number of our readers 
write to us for information with regard to New Hamp- 
shire, its scenic, historic and industrial attractions. 
In the past we have tried to do our best to answer 
these questions as fully as possible, but we could not 
do justice to every part of the State owing to our com- 
paratively limited knowledge. Now, however, we 
take great pleasure to announce that the State of 
New Hampshire Publicity Bureau, 40 Park Street, 
Concord, N.H., has just issued a splendid new booklet 
entitled, “‘“New Hampshire by Motor”. With it is 
sent a new road-map which shows the state highways 
and mainly traveled roads. Furthermore, there is the 
beautiful booklet, ““New Hampshire—Land of Scenic 
Splendor’, with its hundreds of illustrations done in the 
rotogravure process. Any of our readers who are 
interested should write at once for all three of these 
excellent booklets. We shall appreciate your courtesy 
if you will mention PxHoro-Era MaGazine when 
making your request for information. 


‘*Cinema Apparatus”’ 


Unper this title we find a very interesting new 
catalog just issued by the Bass Camera Company, 179 
West Madison Street, Chicago, I]. This company has 
been adding to its stock and improving its service to 
the point where it now enjoys the patronage of a large 
number of amateur and professional photographers in 
all parts of the world. Those of our readers who are 
interested in motion-picture apparatus of all types 
will find this new catalog of immediate value, and we 
suggest that they obtain a copy without delay. 


The Providence Engineering Society 
Camera Club 


WE regret that the following announcement was 
received too late for our June number, but we believe 
that the news will be none the less welcome in this 
issue. We wish this new organisation immediate 
success, steady growth and an honored place among 
the camera clubs of this country. The list of officers 
and club-notes follow: 

On Monday, May 16, the first regular meeting of the 
Camera Club of the Providence Engineering Society 
was held. A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the following officers elected: President, J. E. 
Bullard; vice-president, George F. Bliven; secretary. 
Evan B. Janson; treasurer, James E. Baxter; trustees, 
one year, Harry Brook, Lawrence E. Wagner; trustees, 
two years, Elmer T. Gilbert, Arthur W. Suiter; trustees, 
three years, Albert C. Dickerman, Ralph C. Patton. 

After the business of the meeting was transacted, 
George F. Bliven gave a talk on making pictures, 
dealing with developing formule for plates and for 
papers, cameras used, plates, paper, etc., and the kind 
of pictures that win prizes and those that sell most 
readily. 

A great deal of interest was shown in the organisa- 
tion of this society; it is beginning with about twenty 
charter members and it is expected that this number 
will shortly be greatly increased. Plans are being 
made for competitions, and the entire field of photo- 
graphy will be covered. The club meets in the rooms 
of the Providence Engineering Society and a fund is 
being started to buy permanent equipment, fit up 
darkrooms, and extend to the membership all the 
privileges of a well-managed camera club. 

J. E. Buxiarp. 


Dr. Max Thorek to Visit Europe 


As most of our readers already know, Dr. Max 
Thorek is Surgeon-in-Chief of the American Hospital 
of Chicago and is a very busy man professionally. 
How he finds time to make the many beautiful pictures 
which he sends to exhibitions and competitions is a 
mystery. However, he does it, much to the pleasure 
and profit of a large number of admirers. This summer 
he is to take a well-earned vacation in Europe. He 
has received invitations from Italy, Vienna, Switzerland, 
and France. Although he is on a vacation, he will ad- 
dress a medical conference in Milan, Italy. On a pre- 
vious visit he addressed the Surgical Society of Paris 
and the Royal Academy of Rome, and will probably do 
so this time. We are very sure that our readers will 
join us in wishing Dr. Thorek a splendid trip and a 
safe return. 


Ballantine’s Second-Hand List 


WE take pleasure to call our readers’ attention to 
the 1927 Ballantine’s Second-Hand List, issued by 
Robert Ballantine, 10314 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. We have noted with interest the many 
very attractive equipments which are offered at a 
very moderate price. As our readers know, Mr. 
Ballantine inspects each outfit personally and gives 
his guarantee that each item is exactly as described. 
The 1927 list will be mailed free to any address upon 
receipt of request. 


Pinkham & Smith Co. Offer Free Parking 
for Cars 


So great has the motor-car congestion become in our 
large cities that merchants have been obliged to take 
steps to make it possible for their customers to reach 
their stores, and having done so, to safeguard the cars 
while the customers are shopping. The first photo- 
graphic dealers to provide for their patrons, of which 
we have knowledge, is the Pinkham & Smith Company, 
292 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. This company 
has arranged with the Motor Mart Garage, one of the 
largest in the city and convenient to the store, to park 
customers’ cars without charge while they are shopping. 
To each customer at the time of making a purchase 
of $3.00 or more, a free parking-ticket is issued covering 
two hours or less. If the total time exceeds two hours, 
the customer pays the entire charge. No doubt other 
progressive photographic dealers will adopt similar 
measures to enable their patrons to shop conveniently 
while their cars are protected. 


New York Institute of Photography Issues 
New Catalog 


THE new catalog of the New York Institute of Photo- 
graphy, 10 West 33d Street, New York City, is of 
immediate interest to a large number of men and 
women who are eager to become professional still- or 
motion-picture photographers. We believe that where 
the student is willing to work hard and profit by the 
opportunities offered, the resident or correspondence 
courses given by the New York Institute of Photo- 
graphy will provide the way to photographic success. 
Our own motion-picture editor, Mr. Herbert C. McKay, 
is a member of the faculty and Dean. In addition to 
furnishing all the required information, this new catalog 
is splendidly illustrated with pictures of the Institute 
work and equipment, and many beautiful examples 
of still- and motion-picture photography. A copy will 
be sent promptly to any address at the request of any 
of our readers. 
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Last Lap of Trophy Cup Race 


By the time that this issue reaches most of our 
readers the PHoto-Era Tropuy Cup race will have 
ended, and the judges of the June competitions will be 
at work deciding upon the prize-winners. Should the 
Seattle Camera Club fail to capture the cup for the 
year 1926-1927, the Tropny Cup will be returned to 
us to be engraved with the name of the winning club. 
If the Seattle club wins it again this year, it will be our 
pleasure to have it suitably engraved. It will be 
remembered that any club which wins the cup three 
times, not necessarily in successive years, will have the 
right to permanent ownership. From the number and 
excellence of the prints being sent in by club-members, 
we feel that this camera-club competition has been a 
splendid incentive to increased activity among the 
photographic organisations of the United States and 
Canada. 

The results of the May competitions have added to 
the keen interest of the race. At this writing there are 
four camera clubs nearing the finish-line—all with a 
very good chance to win the cup. According to our 
records, the standing of the clubs at the end of the May 
competitions is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............ 8 
benttbe Camera Climb... 0... ci scccees 6 
ee ee 5 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ........ 5 
Oregon Camera Club................... 

Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.............. 1 
Syracuse Camera Club................. : 


When You Are in the Winnipesaukee Lake 
Region of New Hampshire 


Durine July and August many of our readers will 
visit or motor to the Winnipesaukee Lake region of 
New Hampshire. Not a few will find it convenient to 
pass through this region to or from a trip to the famous 
White Mountains. In many cases, it will not require 
much additional time to pass through Wolfeboro, which 
is conceded by impartial motorists and vacationists 
to be one of the most attractive towns on Winnipe- 
saukee. As in years past, we extend a very cordial 
invitation to our readers to call at our office and to give 
us the opportunity to extend any service within our 
power torender. It is a source of much pleasure to us 
to meet our readers personally and to further cement 
the bonds of mutual regard which have been established 
so pleasantly by correspondence. 


Who Is the Photographic Dealer? 


Ir has been very gratifying to receive many mail- 
orders for Pooto-Era MaGazineE from all parts of the 
country. We appreciate these orders, but our happi- 
ness is not quite complete for the reason that those who 
order copies often end their letters with the statement 
that they asked their own dealer for the magazine 
and he did not carry it—or any other photographic 
magazine, for that matter. In most cases our cor- 


respondents fail to mention the dealer’s name and 
address. 


Although the leading and progressive dealers 





all sell photographic magazines and value these maga- 
zines as business-builders, there are many excellent 
dealers who have not yet added photographic magazines 
to their stock. Naturally, we are eager to reach these 
dealers who, in most cases, gladly place PHoto-ERa 
MaGazineE and other photographic magazines on sale 
when they understand that it is very much to their 
advantage to do so as a matter of service to their cus- 
tomers and a source of profit to themselves. Therefore, 
we ask our readers to let us know the names and 
addresses of reliable dealers who do not carry photo- 
graphic magazines. 

Gradually the photographic dealer is beginning to 
understand that a good photographic magazine— 
preferably several of them—will often keep up a 
customer’s interest in photography where the cleverest 
salesman fails to do so. Photographic magazines are 
an asset, not a liability, to the progressive dealer. 


The Criticism of Prints to Be Discontinued 


ALTHOUGH we fully appreciate the value of print- 
criticism to our readers and although we have always 
been very glad to do our best in that respect, the time 
has come when the task is too great in addition to 
conducting the competitions and handling the greatly 
increased correspondence. Our three competitions 
have grown to the point where instead of twenty-five 
or fifty prints to be criticised the number has increased 
to well over one hundred. As each print requires a 
letter, sometimes the criticism of several prints from 
the same maker, two pages or more, our readers can 
readily understand what a task it has become. How- 
ever, all prints which are reproduced will receive criti- 
cism in our well-known department, “Our Illustra- 
tions”, conducted by Mr. Wilfred A. French, Ph.D. 
Hence, until further notice, prints submitted in any 
of our competitions, will not be criticised unless 
published. 


The Long-Suffering Reader’s Opportunity 


Just who is responsible, I have not found out. 
However, the Camera Club of New York, 121 West 
68th St., New York City has invited the editors of 
photographic—possibly other—magazines to send in 
prints for an Editors’ Exhibition during the month of 
July. Furthermore, the exhibition is to open during 
the convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
America, July 25 to 28. Perhaps, it is to be taken to 
the convention-hall for display, who knows. Believing 
in the value of taking one’s own medicine, when one 
has to do so, I have entered some prints in this exhibi- 
tion. As I wrapped up my few humble pictorial efforts, 
it came to me that many of those whose prints I had 
criticised would have the opportunity to express their 
opinion of my work. After all, isn’t it a good thing? 
I do not believe, as one clergyman is said to have 
remarked when reproached for his backslidings, “Do 
as I say, not as I do”. We are all working together 
to make photography as an art and as a profession 
grow and prosper. We need each other’s helpful 
suggestions. 
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